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WEEK. 
HE whole country will hear of the death of Prince Napoleon 

in Zululand with regret for the victim, and deep pity for 

his unfortunate mother, the Empress Eugénie. The Prince, 
who was attached to General Wood’s column, went out on the 
morning of June Ist from Itelezi to sketch, with Captain 
Carey and six troopers as escort. According to the Daily News 
correspondent, who was in camp, he was halting to sketch near 
an empty kraal, when a volley was fired by an unseen enemy. 
The Prince had just given the word to mount, and the troopers 
with Captain Carey rode for a hollow; but the Prince had 
some difficulty in mounting, clutched at his saddle-flap, which 
tore away, fell back, and lost his horse. He ran a few yards on 
foot, but was overtaken, and was stabbed with eighteen assegai- 
wounds. Captain Carey and the troopers, seeing that the 
Prince had not followed, concluded rightly that he was killed, 
and rode on to camp, meeting General Wood and Colonel 
Buller, who were riding, escorted by only three men, in- 
to the same trap. Next day, General Marshall, with six 
troops of cavalry, rode out and recovered the body, which 
was found stripped of all but a locket, probably regarded by the 
Zulus as a charm. It is stated, in other accounts, that the 
Prince, who was very venturesome, was strongly dissuaded from 
his expedition, but insisted on carrying out his plan. The escort, 
it is clear after the event, should have been refused, or made 
stronger; but it is evident from General Wood’s unguarded 
approach, that, as usual, the Englishmen never expected an 
ambuscade. We do not quite understand why, if the party 
were detailed for escort duty, they bolted, without waiting to see 
if the Prince was accompanying them. 
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The remaining news from Zululand is, as usual, unsatis- 
factory. According to a long telegram in the Standard, General 
Newdigate’s column is at last to advance to a point where it will 
be joined by General Wood's force, and thence to send a light 
expedition without tents to burn Ulundi; but nothing else has as 
yet been settled. The new reports received from General 
Wood's camp, and said to rest on native authority, state that 
Cetewayo has sworn before his people not to accept the 
terms offered him, but to fight on while he has a soldier left. 
Oaths of that kind are often broken, and indeed depend on 
the terms offered, but the general belief in camp is evidently 
that Cetewayo will not submit at discretion, and the war, there- 
fore, had General Wolseley not been sent out, might have gone 
on for years. We are not in reality one step forwarder than 
in February last. 


It is stated, in telegrams so numerous that they can hardly 
be all false, that the great Governments of Europe have come to 
the decision to depose the Khedive, for what reason, except that 
he may not pay the Bondholders, is not apparent. As a first 
step, the Consuls-General of France and England have formally 
advised him, on behalf of their Governments, to abdicate, pro- 








mising him a pension if he complies, and “rigour” if he re- 
mains obstinate. The Khedive, who knows exactly the motive 
of all this, has, in reply, promised to raise another million some- 
where and pay off his floating debt, and there authentic infor- 
mation ends. According to one account, the Consuls-General 
have with them the Sultan’s decree of deposition in favour of 
Tewfik Pasha, the eldest son, and the Khedive has promised to 
abdicate; but according to others, he refuses, with fair words. 
A few days. or hours, will show, but it is difficult to see why he 
should abdicate, and so acknowledge that his House can be dis- 
missed by the Sultan, before force is employed, or whence the 
force is to be obtained. One thing is pretty certain,—that he 
must, in a few days, either submit and depart, or adopt some 
desperate resolution. 


Omens of a Dissolution multiply. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
anxious to stimulate the enthusiasm of the Conservatives of the 
Tower Hamlets, attended a banquet of the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation of that borough at the Bow and Bromley Institute 
on Wednesday evening. In his speech he referred frequently 
to the witchery of Mr. Ritchie, the Conservative Member 
of the Tower Hamlets, “ to whose seductive tongue ” it was, he 
said, due, that he was present among them that evening. Clearly 
Mr. Ritchie is not very easy about his seat, and is well aware 
that the personal support of the leader of the House of Com- 
mons is agreat point in his favour. There was nothing new in 
the speech, except the mild audacity of the declaration that 
“ Conservatives have learnt many lessons of late, and this lesson 
above all,—that they are not to preserve the Constitution of this 
country by distrusting the people, but by trusting them,” to 
which the Standard very acutely adds the rider—that not only 
must the Conservatives trust the people, but the people must 
trust the Conservatives. This rider is assuredly much the more 
essential for Conservative purposes of the two conditions, but 
also considerably the more difficult, unless at least the people's 
trust in the Conservatives is to vary inversely with the evidence 
of Conservative trust in them. 


It was also noteworthy in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech 
that he raised proudly aloft the standard of Lord Beaconsfield. 
“T do say,” he declared, “that it has been owing to the great 
firmness, the great courage, and the great energy of the Prime 
Minister, and, on the other hand, to the substantial loyalty, the 
generous confidence, of the mass of the people of this country, 
that we have been able to speak as we have spoken, and to attain 
the results which, so far, we have attained.” There can be no 
doubt of that. Liberals and Tories are agreed that the voice of 
this Ministry has been the voice of Beaconsfield, and its mind the 
mind of Beaconsfield, and that to him, and him almost alone, 
are due such results as hitherto have been attained. What 
those results are worth, whether much, or little, or much of a 
deleterious kind, the country are not quite agreed; but they 
are agreed that the other Ministers are mere captains of the 
host, and nothing without their leader. It is the imaginary 
vanquisher of Russia, the reputed “ preserver of our Indian 
Empire,” the celebrated negotiator who has taken Cyprus in 
pawn, and, pending the conditions of redemption, placed it 
among the jewels of the British Crown, who appeals to the 
people to trust him, and who tells the people,—without perhaps 
attempting to conceal his personal amusement,—that he im- 
plicitly trusts them. Thus much, at all events, his chief lieu- 
tenant clearly understands. 


The Cassagnac scene in the Chamber of Deputies last week 
was followed by a still more violent Cassagnac scene last 
Monday. It was deliberately provoked by M. de Cassagnac, 
who began a speech in relation to M. Jules Ferry, by saying, 
“In the spiteful and violent speech pronounced by the Minister 
of Public Instruction at Epinal.” When called to order, the 
orator withdrew the word “ spiteful,” but went on to say that 
it was a speech in which the Minister had “ let loose calumny, 
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misrepresented intentions, and falsified texts.” Again called 
to order, again he professed submission, but said that a Govern- 
ment which included M. Tirard (the Minister of Commerce) 
had no right to bring charges of falsification of texts. Here- 
upon the President proposed to the Chamber a censure, with 
temporary expulsion. The Left applauded vehemently; the 
Bonapartists, in a fury, flew down to the front of the tribune, 
and began shaking their fists at the Ministers ; the Republicans 
rushed to meet them, and some actual assaults were committed. 
M. Gambetta rang his bell in vain. His hat was not at hand, 
so he borrowed one from an usher, and put it on, 
—and being too large, it nearly extinguished his head, 
as well as dissolved the sitting. Some force had to be 


used to separate infuriated Deputies before the House was 
cleared. After an interval, the sitting was resumed. M. 
Paul de Cassagnac was censured, and excluded for three days 
from the Chamber, whereupon he declared the Government “ in- 
famous.’ M. Gambetta replied hastily that having ceased to 
be a Deputy,—which was a mistake,—he might be dealt with 
by a criminal prosecutor, and the sitting closed. 





On the following day, it appeared that the account of 
the last incident, M. de Cassagnac’s denunciation of the 
Government as “infamous,” and M. Gambetta’s hasty 
and inaccurate retort, had been suppressed in the Oficial 
Journal; and the President excused this suppression to the 
House on the ground that M. de Cassagnac, having been excluded, 
had no longer the right to address the House, so that his words 
were not part of the minutes of the Assembly,—while his own 
comment on them, we suppose, vanished necessarily with the 
text on which they were a comment. The House was not well 
pleased with the explanation, but M. Gambetta, insisting that 
he must be supported by the Chamber in what he had done, 
an order of the day approving his action was adopted. 
Urgency has been voted for the discussion of the proposed 
remedy for these breaches of order, which is to be to extend the 
period of exclusion from three days to thirty, for the first 
offence; to continue it to the end of the Session, for the second 
offence; while any attempt to enter the Chamber in spite of this 
exclusion would be punished by imprisonment for three days; 
and the excluded Deputy would be deprived of half his pay 
and fined, to cover the expense of placarding 200 copies of an 
extract from the official report of his conduct in the district 
which he represents. But the discussion of this proposal was, 
of course, interrupted by the summons of the National As- 
sembly for Thursday, to repeal the constitutional provision 
which prevents the Chambers from assembling in Paris. 


The National Assembly of France,—i.e., the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate sitting in one body,—met on Thursday 
to consider the amendment of the Constitution, in relation to 
the return from Versailles to Paris, and decided by a majority 
of more than two to one on abrogating the article in the Con- 
stitution which prohibited the Chamber from meeting in the 
capital. The numbers were 526 for the repeal of the 
article, and 249, according to the Times, against it; or 549 
for its repeal, to 262 against it, according to the more 
probable statement of the other daily papers. In this 
majority, however, some of the Bonapartists voted, M. Paul de 
Cassagnac openly declaring that he should vote for the repeal 
of the article, because it would tend to discredit the Republic, 
and that this was what he desired. His speech was short, 
and shortened probably by the dry humour of the President, 
M. Martel, who, when M. de Cassagnac ascended the tribune, 
said, without the slightest vestige of a smile, “I recom- 
mend to the Assembly profound silence, in order not to 
lose any of the speaker’s words.’’ M. Martel, as a President, has 
the advantage of M. Gambetta. He knows the power of irony. The 
constitutional obstacle being thus removed, the return of the 
Legislature to Paris will be settled by an ordinary law. 


Two debates have been raised this week upon the Indian Con- 
stitution,—one in the Commons, on Monday, by Sir W. Harcourt, 
and one in the Lords, on Thursday, by Lord Northbrook. Both 
condemned in the strongest manner the method in which the 
cotton duties had been remitted by Lord Lytton without con- 
sulting the Council at home, and in spite of the opposition of 
the Council in India. Both showed that the refusal to consult 
the Council at home was probably illegal, taxation being its 
province, and that the overriding of the Council in India, 
though legal, the Viceroy having the power on emergencies, and 





it — 
being judge of the emergency, was a despotic stretch of statutory 
authority. The answers of Mr. E. Stanhope and Lord Cranbrook 
on this point were both very poor. Mr. Stanhope merely showed 
that the Duke of Argyll also had passed by his Council, and Lord 
Cranbrook only asked if he was to reveal Cabinet secrets ty 
Councillors in India not bound to secrecy? Both ar 

are beside the point. On occasion it is right to overrule or 
pass by Councils, and on occasion to keep matters secret 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy; but then, what 
are the occasions ? Surely the remission of a tax is not one of 
them. The point is not whether a legal power exists, but 
whether it has been rightly used, which cannot be settled 
the tu quoque argument, or by an argument as to the policy 
adopted in other but dissimilar cases. 


Sir W. Harcourt tried to push his argument further, and 
denounce the absolutism which declared the Afghan war, 
without consulting Councils, but we conceive he ig abso. 
lutely wrong. Not only is the Secret Committee, which 
is practically the Secretary of State, legally absolute, 
and the Viceroy entitled by law in such matters to 
override everybody, but that has been the practice, too, 4 
war sanctioned by the Cabinet and : proved by the Viceroy 
has always been fought. Indeed, the Viceroys have always 
held themselves disabled from disobeying an order, however 
dangerous, if sure that it had been considered by the Cabinet, 
There was an extreme instance of this in the annexation of 
Oude. Lord Dalhousie dreaded and deprecated that measure, 
advising sequestration for a time ; but a ‘“‘ Committee of Cabinet” 
studied the question, and accepted Sir J. P. Grant’s argument 
for annexation ; the order went out, and Lord Dalhousie, though 
furious to the point of resignation, carried the measure steadily 
through. It is difficult to see, indeed, how, in the case of a war, 
any authority except Parliament could be allowed to interpose 
between the responsible Ministry and action. There certainly 
is no legal restriction, the authority of the Secret Committee 
and the famous “ Fifth Clause” of the Act of 1870 being ex. 
pressly intended to create a possibility of despotic action in 
war. The two together, avowedly and intentionally, and not 
merely by implication, supersede both Councils. It is for the 
war, not for its mode of declaring it, that the Government 
should be dismissed. 


The Foreign Office and Mr. Morier have managed negotiations 
with Portugal with some ability. Under one Treaty, referring to 
South Africa, the British Government, though it does not obtain 
Delagoa Bay, does obtain full use of that port, and aid in sup- 
pressing or regulating the traffic in arms. Under another, which 
concerns British India, all Custom lines between our posses- 
sions and Goa are abolished; the Portuguese agree to accept 
the British Indian Tariff; and they sell us the right to mam- 
facture salt for £40,000 a year, the sum paid for the same 
privilege in Pondicherry. We also agree to assist in every way, 
except by payment, the construction of a railway from Goa to 
Bellary. The effect of both treaties is that we get the control 
of the back-door key of our South-African house, and that 
Goa gets a chance of becoming once more prosperous,—of 
course, to the advantage of British India. If the Portuguese 
knew their business, Goa would soon become the most valuable 
of all their foreign possessions. 


A most disgraceful story comes this week from Pennsyl- 
vania. The sufferers by the Pittsburgh Railway riots, two 
years ago, claim £800,000 damages from Alleghany County, in 
which the riots occurred. The claim is allowed, but the county 
is too poor to pay, and the claimants accordingly brought ina 
Bill saddling the whole State with the debt. The Bill was 
defeated, but in consequence of some complaints an investiga- 
tion was ordered, which ended in a Report, stating that bribery 
had been freely employed to pass the Bill, and that three named 
Members of the State Legislature and several “lobbyists ” had 
been guilty of “corruptly soliciting votes.” In accordance with 
the report, a resolution of expulsion was brought in; butatwo- 
thirds vote being necessary, it was defeated, and the incriminated 
Members will not be punished. About 90 Members voted for 
them, against about 100—the precise numbers differing in each 
case—who voted for expulsion. On the other hand, a simple 
majority is enough to institute a criminal proceeding against 
an outsider, and the “lobbyists,” therefore, are to be prose 
cuted with all the rigour of the law. The public of Pennsyl- 





vania are reported to be indignant, but it remains to be see 
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whether any of the 90 Members who voted against the expul- 
+» ill be rejected at the polls. The great probability is that 
we will not, and therein lies the puzzle. That poor and un- 
gcrupulous Members should take bribes, is intelligible; but 
tat constituents, who get none of the money, should pardon 
such representatives, is inexplicable. 


At the commemoration festival of a religious society con- 
nected with the Cathedral in Berlin, on Tuesday last, the 
Emperor of Germany spoke a few words, to the following 
._—“ If there is anything capable of acting as a stay to us 
in the life and turmoil of the present time, it ie the support 
alone to be found in Jesus Christ. Let not yourselves, 
therefore, be misled, gentlemen, by the tendencies prevailing 
in the world, especially in our days; and do not join the 

+ multitude who either entirely leave the Bible out of 
account, as the only source of truth, or falsely interpret it in 
their own sense.” This profession of faith rather gained than 
lost significance, by the strong expression of the desire to re- 
spect fully other convictions than his own with which the 
Emperor followed it up. The sincerity of his own Christian 
iety is unquestionable. And though it will count for a nega- 
tive quantity among the cultivated Socialists of Germany, it 
will be regarded by all impartial men as not without signifi- 
cance in a strong-minded realist,—so far as crowned personages 
can be realists,—who has lived a life of action, danger, and self- 
reliance. Doubtless this avowal is the expression of one of the 
chief elements of the Emperor's mental and moral firmness. 








Lord Derby met the Lancashire Farmers’ Club on Saturday 
at Liverpool, and made an important speech on agricultural 
matters, which is sufficiently described elsewhere. We must 
notice here, however, that among the concurrent causes of dis- 
tress he mentioned the chance of a great war and the occurrence 
of two little ones. That is correct, but it is also new. It is 
one of the scarcely perceived effects of free-trade that war is no 
longer the farmers’ interest. Except in the single case of war 
with America, the supply of food would come in as usual, and 
prices would rise only by some small addition to the cost of 
freight and insurance. Even in the event of war with America, 
the wheat would only have to pay some additional freight to 
Canada, whence it would be shipped to England as British 
corm; while the Indian supply, which increases year by year, 
would be suddenly enlarged. The interest of the farmers is 
therefore not in war, but in low taxation, in carrying cheap 
county railways into every district, and in insisting on free 
cultivation, which Lord Derby says, in the present state of the 
farm market, they can obtain by combination. 


General Sir J. W. Fitzmayer, in reporting on the condition of 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich, adds some sharp remarks on the 
amount of luxury allowed, both there and at Sandhurst. The 
cadets, he says, are allowed balls and concerts, billiards and 
smoking-rooms, pints of claret under the doctor’s orders, additions 
to diet, such as ham, tongue, and marmalade, and furniture in 
their rooms only fit for girls’ schools. He says that in his time the 
doctor’s usual prescription was “ an emetic and low diet,” and 
that in three years no cadet died, and no one voluntarily went 
into hospital. He admits that his ideas are against those of 
the day, but maintains his opinion that “ simplicity ought to be 
the ruling principle of Military Colleges.” ‘That is true, but 
which is simplicity ?—the accustomed comfort which you do 
not notice? or the unaccustomed asceticism which involves a 
strain? When Woolwich and Sandhurst were kept like bar- 
racks, they were bear-gardens, in which manners, morals, and 
discipline were all alike worse than at present. Some in- 
dulgences, however, like the purchase of extra diet, which create 
an inequality between rich and poor cadets, might advantage- 
ously be abolished; and the permission to smoke is, for boys, a 
sanitary blunder. 


The action for libel brought by Mr. Richard Horne Shep- 
herd against the publisher of the Atheneum, for articles in 
which he had been, it was contended, variously referred to as an 
“insect,” as “devoid of the faintest tincture of culture,” as be- 
longing to a class in which an enormous patience accompanies a 
“dearth of intelligence,” as metaphorically a “ chiffonnier,” a 
“resurrection-man,” a “ vampire,” and a “hangman,” ended on 
Monday in a verdict for the plaintiff, with damages of £150. 
The plaintiff had, it seems, occupied himself a good deal in 
editing old books, and especially had resuscitated some early poems 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, the copyright of which had expired, 








without the sanction and against the wish of Mr. Browning, who 
gave evidence in Court on behalf of the Atheneum, and stoutly 
maintained that, though he knew nothing of the authorship of 
the articles in question, the gratitude of the public was due to 
their author; and that they did not, in his opinion, exceed the 
limits of censure deserved by the plaintiff. Mr. Shepherd, besides 
republishing these crude poems of Mrs. Browning's, had, it ap- 
peared, published a book called “ Tennysoniana,” in which he re- 
produced early verses of Mr. Tennyson, which the poet had in- 
tended to suppress, and had sold an “ anticipatory notice ” of a 
forthcoming poem of Mr. Browning's to an evening journal with- 
out the author’s consent ; and lastly had only been restrained by 
the Court of Chancery from publishing without Mr. Tennyson’s 
authority his “Lover's Tale.” In short, it appeared that Mr. 
Shepherd had not been very scrupulous in his mode of dealing 
with the gleanings of his literary industry, even where legal rights 
were involved, and still more, where only the moral claims of 
living persons were in question; but, on the other hand, it 
was shown that he had voluntarily paid respect to Mrs. 
Browning’s wishes as to the suppression of one of her own early 
works, and that he had in all probability suffered in income by 
the extreme language of his censor. The verdict seems to have 
been a reasonable one;—and, no doubt, meant that Mr. 
Shepherd had been injured by extravagant censure, but that 
there had been extenuating circumstances for that censure in 
the nature of the faults he had committed. 


The Bishop of Manchester, preaching at Crewe on Wednesday 
evening, expressed his belief that there was still a great future 
before the Church of England, especially if all the parties in 
that Church could restrain their anxiety to promote the triumph 
of their own special opinions, and trust more completely to the 
final triumph of divine truth. He wanted to see more tran- 
quillity in the Church, and less fuss. He could not understand 
the importance attached to such matters as the wearing of 
chasubles, and yet he confessed that when he compared the 
celebration of Anglican worship in the present day with that of 
his own youth, the Church owed a vast debt to that party of 
which the Ritualists were now the most prominent repre- 
sentatives. What he desired to see was closer relations 
between the clergy and the laity, and more deference 
shown in matters of external worship to the feelings and 
habits of the laity. The homely old proverb that “a 
house-going parson makes a church-going people,” seemed to 
him a very significant one. It would be hard to hit the truth 
more exactly. In non-essentials, to consult the feelings of the 
worshippers should surely be a wise pastor’s rule. Would not St. 
Paul have been ready even to wear a chasuble for a congregation 
long accustomed to the chasuble, and likely to think its discon- 
tinuance irreverent,—or a black gown in the pulpit for a con- 
gregation accustomed to that garment, and accustomed to think 
the surplice sacerdotal? If “the law "does not take mere 
minutiz to heart, still less does the Gospel. 





Mr. Gladstone, in responding on behalf of “ Literature” on 
Saturday, at the dinner of the Savage Club, made some terse 
and amusing remarks on the tendency of any special life, like 
the political, to temper the cunning of those who led it to its 
own sphere, and unfit it for any other sphere. He had been told 
by a great oculist, Mr. Alexander, that when invited to play 
in a cricket-match he had decidedly refused, and refused on the 
ground that it would cost him £5,000 a year. ‘To accustom his 
hand to handling the bat and driving the ball, would have been 
to unfit it for removing cataract, or performing those other deli- 
cate operations in which success depends on the most exquisite 
delicacy of touch. And soit wasalso in a different world; therough 
play of politics demoralised a man for the finer departments of 
literature. Mr. Gladstone might have carried his illustration 
of the manner in which the division of labour unfits one kind 
of labour for competition with another, much further. A 
writer of Treatises soon becomes incompetent to compress his 
ideas into a Quarterly article. A contributor to a Quarterly 
is like a fish out of water, when he has to mould himself 
to the limits of a Monthly magazine; and the ablest hand on a 
Monthly magazine finds his mind inefficient, when asked to pro- 
duce a telling article for a Daily or Weekly newspaper. Many 
a writer accustomed to one style of rhetoric, such as that of the 
Times, is bewildered if he has to shine with the “dry light” 
and passionless sobriety of the Economist. Literary power 
passes with as much difficulty from one to another correlated form 
as the most delicate manual skill itself. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97} ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


HE destiny of the Bonapartes presses them hard. The 
House rose by war alone, and through the consequences 

of war every successive chief of the race has died in 
exile, amidst strangers and ingloriously. The First Napoleon 
died a prisoner at St. Helena; the Second, a quasi-prisoner at 
Schinbrunn; the Third, a defeated exile at Chislehurst; the 
Fourth, an English volunteer, in a war against an African 
savage with whom he had no quarrel. Never was there a fate 
at once so picturesque, so full of the elements of tragedy, and 
yet so blurred. What had the Prince Imperial to do in Zulu- 
land? Nevertheless, though that question must be asked, the 
fate of a lad born to so lofty a prospect, so relentlessly pursued 
by. misfortune, and himself so blameless, saddens even the 
Englishmen who would have regarded the realisation of his 
dreams as one of the greatest of disasters for, the world. 
He died in the wrong place, but fighting, and against 


the enemies of England. The little known of him by 
the country he had adopted was very favourable ; 
the old animosity against his House has utterly died 


away; and his mother is regarded with a respect which 
makes the whole people sympathise in her incurable pain. 
Once more the Empress Eugénie has to repeat, “I have been 
too favourable to war.” Regarded through all her womanhood 
as one of the most fortunate among mank‘n], respected and 
even liked by her husband’s deadliest enemies, she has suffered 
blow after blow: has lost her husband, her throne, her country ; 
and now her last hope, her only child, has suffered a violent 
death from enemies who never heard of him, and in a cause 
which was not his own. The Heir of the Napoleons, the child 
of the “ baptism of fire,” assegaied by Zulus in South Africa! 
Scarcely in history or in fiction has there been a life like that 
of the Empress Eugénie, for even Josephine, the woman most 
like her, was not stripped of her children, the very lad whose 
untimely death is now mourned having been her descendant. 
She, of all living women, is the greatest example of the in- 
stability of earthly grandeur, and the vanity of human hope 
or expectation. 

The political effect of the blow is still in the future, but it 
may possibly be very great. For the moment it scatters the 
Bonapartist party into atoms, deprives it at once of its repre- 
sentative and its leader—for M. Rouher was leader, by this 
boy’s appointment—and reduces it to a party without an 
organisation. Under the second Statute which governs the 
succession of the Napoleons—for the first one included only 
the children of Louis and Joseph, Kings of Holland and Spain 
—the headship of the party now passes to Napoleon, the son 
of Jerome and Sophia of Wiirtemburg, the husband of Princess 
Clotilde of Savoy; the Prince who played Jacobin during 
his cousin’s reign, and who is best known in Paris by the 
nick-name “Plon-Plon.” It is very doubtful whether 
the Bonapartists will accept him, quite certain that the 
people on whom his chances depend regard him with no 
favour. A man of unusual and separate ability, a statesman, 
if a Jacobin can be one, an orator of extraordinary power, 
with a trace in him of the Napoleon genius as strong as his 
likeness to the founder, his character has alienated French- 
men even of his own faction to an unprecedented and almost 
inexplicable degree. France has tolerated or liked volup- 
tuaries like Henry IV; cynics like Louis XVIII. ; kings in- 
tolerant of campaigning, like Louis XIV.; but somehow, she 
detests the present representative of the Napoleons. Im- 
perialists do not like the “ Philippe d’Orléans of the Empire ;” 
the Republicans will not trust any Bonaparte, the Army 
has no belief in the General who never fought, and 
the Church recognises in its assailant not only a deadly 
but a dangerous foe. He has, perhaps, as bitter personal 
enemies as any man living, and though the son and husband 
of royal women, and for years Heir Presumptive to a great 
throne, his position in Europe has never been a dignified one. 
He is, moreover, deeply committed to the Republic, which he 
has declared the best form of government now attainable in 
France; and though his cousin did that before him, and broke 
an oath which we believe he himself has not taken, and 
though Bourbons take Republican commissions, and though 
the family theory of the supremacy of plebiscites over morality 
shows a road out of his position, still the fact deepens 
the thousand difficulties which bar his way to the 


to recant, when recantation pays. If the pris, a 
believe will be the case, proves too tempting for hin 
surrender, and he renounces his adhesion to the Repub 

the chances of the Bonapartists may be considered over { 

the term of his life, more especially as their clerical support : 
will all seize the opportunity of ranging themselves behing 
their natural chiefs, the Legitimists. The party is just in the 
position when its head must be popular or unknown. It ; 

however, possible that Prince Jerome may recognise the 
futility of making any personal claim, and by a famil 
arrangement, common enough on the Continent, recognise ie 
son—now, we believe, seventeen years old—as representative 
of the Napoleons. Jn that case, there is no reason why this lad, 
already a Prince of the House of Savoy, should not assume 
among the Bonapartists the position occupied by the Prines 
Imperial, that is, the position of the man in whose name, jf 
the coup d'état is ever struck successfully, the plébiscite will be 
taken by the General of the hour. It must not be forgottey 
that under the Constitution of the Second Empire, though 
hereditary succession was acknowledged, it was provided that 
each accession must be ratified by a plébiscite, and that the 
Bonapartists declare themselves devoted to universal suffrage, 
as expressed in a mass-vote, as well as to the Democratic 
Empire. 

These, however, till the chiefs of the party have met 
and Prince Jerome has declared himself, are speculations, 
interesting, indeed, but somewhat in the air. For the present, 
it cannot be doubted that the Imperialists have sustained, in 
the loss of their Prince, an almost crushing calamity. He 
was recognised as leader by them all. He had among them 
all the immense advantage which attaches in revolutionary 
times io the unknown. His sanction was the strength of their 
actual leaders. It was in his name that they issued all their 
addresses. It is his portrait which they have so carefully cir. 
culated over France. He was known, by name at least, to the 
peasantry, who, moreover, were familiar with the name and 
face of the Empress, always associated with his own. To re 
place him, the Bonapartist camerilla must accept either an un- 
popular man, whom the cwc in every parish will describe asa 
monster of iniquity, or a totally unknown lad, more Italian than 
French, for whom all the work will have to be done over again, 
and who may be by training, by prejudices, or by convictions 
utterly unsuited to the Cesarist rdé/e. It will be hard work 
for them, harder almost than to manufacture a new idol out 
of unconsecrated wood, and for a time, at all events, they 
must remain a weary and stricken party, fighting the Re- 
public without an alternative which the people can u- 
derstand. An Empire implies an Emperor. and who is 
he? A Savoyard. It is a strange example of the irony of 
fate which has made the hatred of an African chief and 
the outrecuidance of a retired Anglo-Indian, important 
factors in the political destiny of the two greatest countries 
in the civilised world. Cetewayo has only to overthrow 
Prince Bismarck to make his career complete, and that 
feat would hardly be stranger than the things he has 
already accidentally done. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE IN THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 


fP\HE Chancellor of the Exchequer was wise in finding Mr. 

Ritchie’s tongue as “ seductive,” as he assured some of the 
political wire-pullers of the Tower Hamlets on Wednesday 
that he had found it. The position of the Conservatives in the 
Tower Hamlets is notstrong. But for the great division among 
the Liberals at the last election, even the seductive tongue 
of Mr. Ritchie would not have carried off enough supporters 
from the Liberal party to secure his success, And nothing 
can be more useful to the Conservatives, or more disastrous to 
the Liberals, than that the great metropolitan boroughs should 
give in their adhesion to the Tory cause. As the Prime 
Minister once said, “There is always a certain amount of 
Jacobinism in very large towns,” and if that Jacobinism can 
but be transformed into the principles of Tory-democracy, 
—Jingoism is its popular name,—the Tories are doubly 
safe. To hold the strongholds of the counties in their char- 
acter of Conservatives, and the most characteristic of the 
great Lancashire and metropolitan boroughs in their character 
of Jingoes, is a position prouder than any which has been 
won, either by the late Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone. 
True, it is the sort of position which entails many difficulties 
of policy. But for the Tory-Jacobinism of Lancashire and the 
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go bard a time of it in the House of Commons as he has had. 
He might have indulged himself perhaps in a quiet policy and in 
nd budgets, but for the necessity of finding opportunities for 
er uhing the flag. Still a working majority is, after all, the 
. ys first consideration. And a working majority can 
wily be secured for the Conservatives without a large mea- 
sure of success in the large boroughs. Be the inconveniences, 
therefore, what they may, it is quite essential for the Conser- 
yative leaders to recognise the charm in charmers who can 
ally seven thousand odd electors, in such boroughs as the 
+ Hamlets, to the poll. And if Mr. Ritchie were to lose 
his seat, it is probable that even his Liberal colleague, Mr. 
Samuda, might come to see less that was patriotic, and more 
that was dangerous, in the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Tories would not only lose direct, but indirect support, by losing 
the Tory seat in a divided borough. It has an excellently 
tonic effect on the Liberalism of Liberals when their colleagues 
are competitors with them in Liberalism, and not rather 
living illustrations of the popularity of certain phases of 
Toryism. Doubtless such meditations as these had passed 
through Sir Stafford Northcote’s mind, before he under- 
took to devote one of the few leisure evenings of his busy 
life to strengthening the feeble knees of the Conservative wire- 
allers of the Tower Hamlets. Even so, we doubt if he would 
have done it, if he had not seen the rapidly-advancing shadow 
of an impending Dissolution. Note, too, that he communi- 
cates to the assembled wire-pullers the determination of the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance to open the Tower to 
the public for longer hours during the summer months, 
especially on the free days,—-a popular boon of a very 
innocent character, which has a highly electioneering flavour 
about it. 

When we come to the substance of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech, we find the influence of Lord Beaconsfield powerfully 
impressed upon it. His chief point was that the Conserva- 
tives have never put sufficient trust in the people, and that 
next to the “ great firmness, great courage, and great energy 
of the Prime Minister,’ a description which elicited * en- 
thusiastic cheering” from the wire-pullers of the Tower 
Hamlets, the Government owe the triumph of England, 
such as it has been, to “the generous confidence of the 
mass of the people of this country.” The newest lesson 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has learned from 
the course of politics is, as he assures the Conservative 
Association of the Tower Hamlets, that Conservatives ‘ are 
not to preserve the Constitution of the country by distrusting 
the people, but by trusting them ;” “and I believe,” he adds, 
“that it is in that great truth that the secret lies of the 
strength of this great Empire.” Very wisely, however, Sir 
Stafford Northcote took care not to illustrate his own principle, 
orhe might have had to indicate that what he meant by 
“trusting the people ” was saying you trusted them, and acting 
as if you did not trust them at all, till you had committed 
them to the policy you wished them to pursue. Was the 
Constitution preserved by trusting the people, when Parlia- 
ment was sent away on its Easter holiday with assurances 
that there was no danger of trouble, and on the day after its 
dispersion the news came that our Indian army was summoned 
to the Mediterranean for employment in Eastern Europe ? 
Was the Constitution preserved by “trusting the people,” 
when Lord Salisbury went to Berlin with two secret 
Treaties in his pocket, one of which pledged him to 
yield to Russia a point on which he had publicly in- 
structed his Plenipotentiary to make the most urgent resist- 
ance, and the other of which committed England, for an 
indefinite period, to a most momentous, novel, and dangerous 
policy, on which neither the English people nor their 
representatives had ever been consulted, or even sounded, 
though it was one which might involve the very existence of 
the Empire? As far as we understand Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s notion of “ trusting the people,” it means taking no 
account of them, but believing that if only sufficient is said 
about trusting them, they will be sure to endorse what- 
ever the Government choose to do. There is nothing which 
las a greater variety of meanings than a profession of trust 
in other people. Sometimes it means that you trust their 
opinion or judgment, and are prepared to follow it. Some- 
limes it means that you trust to their having no opinion and no 
judgment,—to their being prepared to follow you. And this 
last is what we understand it to mean in the mouth of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. Dickens makes one of his monthly nurses 
play upon the word “trust” in much the same way :—“ We gives 
u0 t.ust ourselves, but we puts a deal elsewhere; them is 








our religious principles, and we finds them answer.” That 
would not be a bad summary of the relations between 
this trustful Conservative Government and the people in whom 
it has recently discovered that it places such unbounded con- 
fidence. It gives no trust for anything which the people owe 
it,—very naturally, it insists on being paid such debts in cash, 
—but in relation to any moral debts, on the other hand, which 
it owes to the people, it relies for the discharge of these on 
its profound confidence that the people will never really ask 
payment at all, unless it be in contingent paper obligations 
drawn on the Bank of National Glory. A great many people 
are like the Government in this respect,—that they mean, by 
implicit professions of trust in others, that they trust those 
others not to bring them to book for any promises they may 
have rashly made. And we quite agree that this is a sort 
of trust which it is very pleasant and convenient for a 
political party to feel, though it may sometimes lead 
them into a fool’s paradise. For trust of this sort 
goes a certain way, and then suddenly breaks down. The 
people like being told that they are implicitly trusted. 
And no doubt, for a time, it has a mollifying and cheering 
effect, and does make them relax their rigour in exacting an 
account of broken promises. But at last arrives a day when 
even the people begin to reckon up how much has come 
of all this delightful trust reposed in them by the Govern- 
ment. And if they then find the position of England lower 
abroad, the Administration feebler at home, a colonial war 
rashly begun and far from nearing a termination, the army 
inefficient for very small drafts on its resources, the Treasury 
empty, the Debt growing, and the commercial distrust univer- 
sal,—they will awake to the conviction that, in spite of the 
riches of the Ministerial trust in the people, there is nothing 
but a beggarly account of empty boxes to show for a long 
course of grandiose promises and ostentatious threats. 


LORD DERBY ON THE LAND. 
ORD DERBY, in his address at Liverpool on Saturday, 
approached the Liberal Land Reformers much more 
closely than some of the commentators on his speech perceive, 
or possibly than he himself consciously intended. He laid 
down some very broad propositions, though he did not always 
draw the deductions from them. His theory about English 
agriculture is, first of all, that it will go on. He is not cer- 
tain that large arable farms will pay any longer, for although 
the wheat-grower has been oppressed by many misfortunes, 
which will hardly come together again a second time, still the 
farmer in Illinois, who, “if he is satisfied with himself, can 
never quarrel with his landlord,” has great advantages in 
growing wheat. But he thinks that large pasture-farms will 
still pay, and small arable farms with minute cultivation and 
personal oversight. For farmers on such farms the distance from 
America provides a protective duty, and they will, in Lord 
Derby’s opinion, still succeed. They must, however, hold 
their farms from landlords rich enough to make the necessary 
improvements; and he would, therefore, not be disinclined 
towards the introduction of an Encumbered Estates Act, like 
that which has worked such enormous changes in Ireland. 
Such an Act, he evidently thought, would be beneficial to 
landlords, for he warned them strongly against the folly of 
believing that it was wise to “ hold on” to their land in spite 
of all embarrassments, and advised them, in words which will 
be very bitter to many an embarrassed gentleman, to sell at 
once. The farmers must, moreover, be protected in their right 
to such unexhausted improvements as increase the lettable 
value of the soil; and he thought the Agricultural Holdings’ 
Act a fair compromise between landlord and tenant, and would 
therefore, as we gather, though he did not distinctly say this, 
not object to this Act being made compulsory. For the rest, 
the farmers’ grievances were remediable by the farmers them- 
selves. They had only to insist on better contracts, and with 
farms being thrown up in every direction they would obtain 
better contracts. They did not quite know their own strength. 
They did not need the aid of Parliament either to keep down 
ground-game, or to secure “ free cultivation,” or to obtain any 
other advantage. They could secure their own terms, just as 
all other bargainers did, and keep down their own competition, 
too, if they liked, by shipping off their sons to Australia or 
America. 

All that, with the exception of a point or two to be here- 
after mentioned, is perfectly true, and profoundly sensible, 
but it is necessary to understand clearly what it all means. 
There are several logical deductions to be made from Lord 
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Derby’s speech, on which he should express himself more fully. 
In the first place, does he or does he not intend to supersede 
the present tenure by a universal freehold tenure? That great 
change is absolutely essential to his agricultural scheme. The 
whole country is not fit for grass, or half of it, and to reduce 
unprofitable large farms to profitable small farms—profitable, 
that is, because the farmer personally works at his trade—there 
must be more houses built, more barns put up, more fences 
finished, improvements made of all kinds which cost much 
money. Lord Derby himself says that the landlord without 
capital must sell, but how is he to sell without land reform, 
that is, without Acts making him a freeholder, and exchanging 
the burdens now on the land into payments to a State Trustee, 
holding for the different beneficiaries? It is the Law which 
stops such sales. We say nothing of the social reluctance 
to sell land, of the instinctive desire, in our society, to 
“hold on,” living a miserable but respected life on £500 
a year, rather than retire to a town on £1,000, of the 
inability of landlords to find any occupation but landlording, 
or of the growing difficulty of providing for average boys. We 
will suppose all embarrassed landlords to be either sensible or 
desperate, and point only to the legal difficulty, which is final. 
Nine embarrassed landlords out of ten are so hampered with 
life-interests, settlements, rights of dower and mortgages, that 
they cannot sell their estates, cannot give a clear title, cannot 
rid the land of claims which must be satisfied before the 
land is saleable. Will Lord Derby make it saleable? He 
says yes distinctly, if the landlord is embarrassed ; but will he 
go the one step farther, and enable the unembarrassed land- 
lord to sellif he likes? If the scheme is fair towards a certain 
number of lien-owners, it is fair towards them all ; if the option 
of sale is good for the landlords who must use it, it is good for 
those who need only use it if they please. Where is the ob- 
jection, on Lord Derby’s own data, to enfranchise the soil 
altogether, that is, to give every life-owner power of sale, on 
his satisfying the claims on his land through the State Trustee ; 
or, to put it differently, to forbid settlements except in the 
form of personalty, to be held, for the term fixed by law, by a 
State Trustee? If Lord Derby will go that length, then the 
cause of Free Land has gained an advocate stronger even 
than Mr. Cobden, and one who may yet be able actually to 
carry out his measures; for the landowners of England, 
if we do not greatly mistake them, will greatly prefer an 
Enfranchising Act which would increase the selling value of 
every acre, yet leave sale in their own hands, to an Encumbered 
Estates Act, which would often glut the market with land, 
and very often compel them to sell when they did not wish, 
And that he will go that length follows irresistibly from his 
own argument, or rather would follow from it, were it not that 
human beings, Lord Derby even included, have such a power 
of retaining beliefs that they themselves see to be illogical. 
Lord Derby’s remarks about the tenure lead irresistibly to 
the same conclusion. He still holds strongly to the notion 
that the farmer, even if he could buy the soil, would not do it, 
because he has not the money, and because if he expended his 
capital in buying, he would have no capital to cultivate with. 
Well, let us admit the argument. It is not in accordance 
with the example of farmers all over the Continent, or with 
the fact that most intelligent farmers in England often buy 
farms, and mortgage them til! the interest equals a rental, in 
order to enjoy the advantages and pleasures of being their own 
landlords, but we may let that pass. It still remains that the 
advantage of ownership and the advantage of keeping capital 
in one’s pocket can be combined, and in Scotland are con- 
stantly combined, as regards houses, through the feu system, that 
is, perpetual tenancy at a quit-rent. That system might suit 
farmers excellently well, and indeed does suit them, as 
witness the desire for farms belonging to the Crown, to the 
Ecclesiastical Estates Commission, to the great hospitals, 
and to the other few landlords who, owing to a binding 
tradition, never evict except for non-payment of rent. It 
confers, in fact, on tenants all the advantages of proprietor- 
ship except the profits; while it is agreeable to all landlords 
not living upon the spot, and therefore anxious mainly for 
their rents. Yet that is the one form of tenancy which an 
ordinary landlord with only a life-interest in the soil is for- 
bidden to grant, on the plea, perfectly true while the present 
system lasts, that the right of granting a feu is equivalent to 
power of sale. The enfranchisement of the soil, in fact, allows 
tenancy to be settled in any way and on any terms whatever 
most convenient to the two bargainers, which is the first con- 
dition of successful manufacture, whether it be of barley, or 
watches, or alpaca cloth. 








With the land all held freehold, and the Agricultural 
Holdings’ Act made compulsory, instead of permissive, n 
enough would have been done to enable landlord and cultivator 
alike to do their best for the land, but it still remains to 
attract the best kind of cultivator. This Lord Derby would 
do by teaching farmers to combine for fair terms, and to song 
away the surplus sons, who “spoil each other’s chances 
being too thick upon the ground,”—a bit of really curious 
self-effacement, coming as it does from a great landlord; byt 
he must go one step further yet. The over-competition which 
allows of unreasonable contracts does not all proceed from fair 
competition, but from the competition of men who never 
intend to succeed, who take farms with insufficient capital, 
and who, trusting to the slow way in which farmers are ruined, 
work on just for a living, exhausting the land, paying no one 
but the landlord, and in the end leaving him with ruined 
farms and rent eighteen months in arrear. It is their com. 
petition which makes combination impossible or useless; and 
their competition is rendered possible by a preposterous law, 
the Law of Distraint, against which the Chambers of Agricul. 
ture are now protesting, and which makes the landlord the 
first creditor, and the only one to be paid in full. The 
banker, without whose money the seed could not have been 
sown or wages paid, comes in only after the landlord hag 
received his due. There is absolutely no reason for that 
preference, except that landlords make the laws ; and its effect 
is to admit into the market for farms insolvent speculators, 
whose hope is not steady profit, but to get “a good year or 
two,” or else to bolt. These men will accept any terms, sub- 
mit to any bondage, and offer almost any rent, quite secure 
that no terms will prevent their cultivating as badly as they 
like, and that the nominal rent will never be got fairly out of 
them incash. To prevent their competition, it is necessary to 
abolish or seriously modify the Law of Distraint; and will 
Lord Derby, who contends for free bargaining, go so far? If 
he will enfranchise the land, and make the Holdingy’ 
Act compulsory, and abolish Distraint, and help to teach 
farmers to combine for fair terms, he is the most formidable 
Land Reformer in the country, and the chance of the Tories 
winning counties all through England has been diminished one- 
third. We have little hope of so much being gained, but we 
have, nevertheless, drawn fairly the deductions from Lord 
Derby’s speech, and Lord Derby’s is a logical mind. 





THE NEW PHASE OF THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


HERE are, we continue to maintain, just three solutions of 
the Egyptian Question which would be more or less bene- 
ficial to Egypt, and endurable to the world at large. The first 
and best of these would be the transfer of the country to 
Great Britain, to be governed as a dependency, after the 
fashion of Bengal, through a trained and honest Civil Ser- 
vice; and garrisoned by an army of Arab infantry, Negro 
cavalry, and English Artillery and Engineers. Under that 
organisation, and with so much of the Debt as has actually 
been received by Egypt, viz., £50,000,000, paid off, Egypt 
would in twenty years become a prosperous State, a centre of 
commerce for the Eastern Mediterranean, and a powerful 
factor, the most powerful factor, in the civilisation of North 
Africa, The next best solution would be to replace the Turkish 
Khedive by a European Prince, working, so far as possible, 
with a native Administration, but guaranteed by Europe, and 
if needful supported by troops obtained from some minor 
European State. Such a Prince might gradually reform press- 
ing abuses, organise a native army, and govern with a reason- 
able or even an enlightened despotism. The third, but still 
endurable one, is that the Khedive should be left to govern 
and be declared independent, and allowed to reduce his annual 
payment for Debt to £1,500,000 a year, on condition of his 
reducing his taxation in perpetuity one-half. That solution 
would leave Egypt free of an insufferable burden, would directly 
limit the oppression on the Fellaheen, and would leave all 
political interests as they have been for nearly half a century, 
during which Egypt has been for Europe a mere passage into 
Asia. No further contraction of Debt should be permitted, 
under penalty of immediate occupation, and the Khedive should 
be warned that, like Holland, Belgium, or Switzerland, Egypt 
existed on condition of having no active foreign policy. 

There is, however, a fourth course, worse than all these, 
—and it is towards this, we fear, that Europe, including the 
British Government, is now drifting. This is to compel the 
Khedive, by political pressure, backed by threats of interven- 
tion, to devote a great portion of the Egyptian revenue to 
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satisfy the usurious claims of the Bondholders, to extract from 
: tees in the shape of European controllers of finance, 
and then to leave either him or his son, Tewfik Pasha, or his 
uncle, Halim Pasha, to misgovern Egypt at his own pleasure. 
The effect of this arrangement undoubtedly will be that the 
speculators will be enriched by a sudden rise in Egyptian 
Securities ; that the ignorant country Bondholders, to whom 
they will at once sell their bonds, will ultimately lose 
all, for a country of 4,000,000 acres of culturable land 
cannot pay £5,000,000 a year as interest on Debt with- 
out depopulation, or insurrection against oppression ; and that 
the Fellaheen—for whom, first of all, politicians ought to be 

ncerned—will be worse off than ever. They will have to 

y the £5,000,000 a year tribute to the Jews of London and 

Paris, and all the Khedive chooses to exact for himself, his army, 
and his seraglio, which will be the last farthing obtainable by 
the whip. They will have no more justice than they have 
now, no more protection against forced labour than they have 
now, no more chance of saving their earnings than they have 
now. Europe, with its irresistible strength, will have inter- 
fered, and have interfered only to the advantage of the Bond- 
holders, who, of all those interested except the Khedive him- 
self, have the least moral right. They chose to lend millions 
toa Turkish Pasha at 14 per cent., and now want Europe to 
protect them by force from the natural risks of the transaction. 
Europe might as well interfere to protect the capital of any 
rascally money-dealer who lends cash to vicious boys at sixty per 
cent. An excuse is offered in the shape of a promise that Ismail 
Pasha shall be deposed, but unless he is succeeded by a 
regular European Government, what is the use of deposing 
him? The next Pasha may pay his bonds as long as he can, 
and may employ some more Europeans at high salaries; but 
in every other respect he will be just like his predecessor, will 
waste his revenue on caprices, will be surrounded by the same 
rogues, and will fall into the hands of the same evil class, the 
capitalists who lend him money at twenty per cent., add the 
interest when unpaid to the bill, charging twenty per cent. on 
the addition, and when the total amounts to tens of millions, 
besiege the European Courts to compel their creditor to whip 
his peasants a little harder, that they may be paid in full. 
Tewfik Pasha, they say, will be amenable to “influences ” 
which his father repudiates. But what does that mean ? 
That he will be more afraid of the Bondholders,—not that he 
will lighten taxation, or enforce justice, or so much as attempt 
to improve the condition of the people, whom irresistible 
Europe will have employed its civilised strength to hand over 
to him once more in full property. 

It seems to us almost incredible that a British Government 
should even tolerate such a scheme, but unless the stock- 
jobbers are actually forging telegrams, as well as exaggerating 
reports, it is into some such scheme that this country is obvi- 
ously being dragged. The French Government cannot, or will 
not, resist the pressure of the financial cliques ; it suits Prince 
Bismarck, for some reason of his own, to back the French 
Government ; and our own Foreign Office is afraid of being left 
behind, and being subjected to a charge of bad faith, arising out 
of some promises alleged to have been made at Berlin. Con- 
sequently, the pressure of united Europe is to be put upon the 
Khedive, and he is either to be deposed, or to be compelled to 
accept such “ arrangements” for paying his Debt and adminis- 
tering his country as Europe may impose. Whether he will 
yield, we do not know. If he possesses the nerve which some 
of his proceedings indicate, he will quietly refuse, and see 
whether three Powers, not the least in real accord, will venture on 
the dangerous experiment of sending a joint expedition to take 
possession of a valley where their troops will almost jostle 
each other. We do not believe they are prepared for any such 
step, or to risk any of the quarrels a joint occupation would 
involve, If they act through the Sultan, the Khedive can 
fight the Sultan, as his House has always done, and trust to 
the financial inability of Constantinople to wage a long war, 
and to his own power of exciting Arabia and the Syrian tribes 
to insurrection. The Arabs are as strong as the Turks. The 
Khedive has no reason whatever for yielding until actual 
force is applied, and the application of force will involve both 
expenditure and risks, which we do not believe that statesmen 
hopeless of acquiring Egypt for themselves will venture to 
incur, Let us imagine, however, that the Khedive, fearing 
perhaps to tempt a contest in which a cup of coffee might play 
a part, yields, and what will Europe have accomplished? It 
will have saved certain Bondholders from the consequences of 
trusting a Turk, at the price of the greatest crime politicians 
can commit,—the crime of using the strength of civilisation to 








perpetuate the rule of barbarism. The Powers, unless they 
govern Egypt when they have defeated it, will simply have 

sold their troops to money-lenders to enforce unfairly heavy 
interest on their bonds. The Pall Mail Gazette, the ablest 

advocate of the policy of compulsion, accuses us this week of 

misrepresenting its arguments as to the financial question 

being the only question in Egypt. We cut them from its own 

columns, and are only too glad to hear that our contemporary 

did not mean, or does not care to repeat, what most certainly 

its words, constantly reiterated, conveyed to every ordinary 

reader. But let us put on them the meaning which we pre- 

sume our contemporary to desire,—namely, that if the finan- 
cial question is put straight in Egypt, all is put straight, 
because it is through the financial mismanagement that the 
peasants suffer; and then we must ask, where is the remedy 
for their suffering in the proposed scheme? They are still left 
to a Turk, who, if he is to pay £5,000,000 a year to foreigners, 
must either leave himself and his army without money, which he 
will not do, or “ skin his subjects alive,” as the tax-collectors 
say, after the old fashion. If the Bondholders are calling for 
a European Government in Egypt—a real one, and not an 

absurd arrangement of European clerks paralysed by ignor- 
ance, under a Khedive fettered by foreign interference—and 
for the security such a Government might give for low interest, 
we have no opposition to offer, beyond saying that to protect 
Bondholders with ironclads when the debtor is weak, and 
abandon them, as in the Spanish case, when he is strong, or, 
as in the Turkish case, when it is inconvenient to punish him, 
is a policy cowardly in itself and most fatal to bondholders, 
who will always, in hopes of intervention, be lending to rotten 
little States; but where is the evidence of such a demand / 
The Pall Mall Gazette now admits, since Mr. Rivers Wilson’s 
report, that interest must be reduced; but there is not the 
slightest evidence that the French will surrender a penny of 
their claims ; on the contrary, they are asking fresh guarantees 
for the Daira bonds, unreduced, and payment in full of 
the Floating Debt, of which at least half is an in- 
vention, an accumulation of interest upon interest resem- 
bling the final demand of a Hindoo money-lender. Let the 
bonds be paid off, and not a Frenchman would attend to 
Egypt, except to preyent England civilising the Valley. What 
we maintain is, that intervention in Egypt cannot be justified, 
unless its purpose is either to relieve Egyptians from oppres- 
sion, or to increase the domain of civilisation, and that neither 
end can be obtained without establishing a Government in 
Egypt of which a European shall be the head. If that result 
cannot be obtained, then the duty of Europe is to protect the 
freedom of the Canal, as it would that of the British Channel, 
and leave Egypt to work out its own destiny, and the Khedive’s 
despotism to be tempered by the natural remedy of insurrec- 
tion. It is ridiculous to proclaim him hors Ja loi for a repudia- 
tion of which our most petted ally, the Turk, has equally 
been guilty. 





THE SCENES IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


HE painful scenes in the French Chamber are far more 
important for what they imply, than for any result 
which they are likely to cause. They show that there is a 
party, and a neither inconsiderable nor incapable party, in the 
French Legislature which earnestly desires to bring that 
Legislature into contempt; but they indicate also some- 
thing even more menacing,—that the great majority of 
that Legislature, who earnestly desire to see their legislation 
growing in the favour of the French people, have not as 
yet confidence enough in their own principles of liberty, 
and in the character of the institutions which they 
have founded, to concede to their foes the full advantage 
of the same freedom and the same guarantees for free- 
dom which they claim for themselves. M. Paul de Cas- 
sagnac appears to us to be engaged in a very skilful at- 
tempt to avail himself of the cover afforded by Republican 
principles, for the defamation of the Republic. But that he 
has succeeded so far as he has done in his attempt, is obviously 
due to the fact that the Republicans are not content to be 
Republicans all round ; but that they become, in principle at 
least, Imperialist, directly they find themselves under a galling 
fire directed upon them from the protecting trenches of Repub- 
lican literty. The discreditable violence in the French Chamber 
which has culminated in the parliamentary riots of last week 
and this, has been due, first, to M. Jules Ferry’s Education 
Bill,—justly resented by the Catholics of France as utterly in- 
consistent with the liberty of the private household,—and 
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next, to the prosecution of M. Paul de Cassagnac for a species 
of criticism which, when the writer was M. Rochefort, and the 
object attacked was the Government of Louis Napoleon, the Re- 
publican party, including a prominent member of the present 
French Administration, persistently and hotly vindicated from lia- 
bility to prosecution. Now, it is the only test of real political prin- 
ciple to accord to your foe what you claim for yourself under the 
same conditions. If youcannot do that, you cannot be said to be- 
lieve in your own political principles at all, for it is not belief in 
any political principle, to assert that men who agree with you 
are to have as much liberty as is consistent with maintaining the 
supreme authority of the law, while men who differ from you 
are to have only as much as you magnanimously consent to 
give them. Yet it would be, we think, by no means an unfair 
account of what the existing French Administration are doing 
in relation to education and to the restraint of the liberty of 
the Press, to say that they are proposing to enlarge as much as 
possible the freedom of action of those Frenchmen who agree with 
them, without conceding anything like equal freedom to those 
Frenchmen who differ with them, and who think their principles 
mischievous. If the result of this lamentable inconsistency be that 
they are plunged into a sea of troubles, of which by far the worst 
element is the irritating consciousness that they are untrue to 
themselves, we, for our parts, cannot affect to regret it. We can 
only trust that when the fever-heat of the contest is over, they 
may have the candour to learn its lesson, and to admit that 
they lost their temper and their nerve, because they had 
betrayed the Republican principles on behalf of which they 
had so recently fought and won a brilliant victory. 
There is another somewhat serious feature in the recent 
action of the Chamber and the Government. We mean the 
apparent divergence between the course of the President, M. 
Gambetta, and the course of the majority of the Chamber, as 
represented by the Government. When M. Paul de Cassagnac 
had been censured and excluded from the sittings for three 
days, he cried out that he was now at liberty to call the 
Government “an infamous Government.” At that moment 
M. Gambetta made the mistake of remarking that M. de 
Cassagnac was no longer protected by the privileges of a 
Deputy, and that the law therefore might deal with his libels 
on the Government as if he were a private person. This was 
a blunder. M. de Cassagnac, though excluded by the rules of 
the Chamber for his disobedience to those rules, was still a 
Deputy, and possessed of all the legal privileges attaching to 
a Deputy, and this M. Gambetta soon recollected. Conscious 
of his mistake, and reluctant to have an insult officially re- 
corded which he had met only with a threat founded in mis- 
take, M. Gambetta ordered the remark of M. de Cassagnac and 
his own comment on it to be expunged from the official 
account of the sittings. On the motion, next day, to con- 
firm the Minutes of the previous sitting, this omission was 
taken notice of by the Minister of Commerce, M. Tirard, 
and an explanation demanded; whereupon M. Gambetta re- 
plied that M. Paul de Cassagnac, having been already excluded 
for three days from the sittings of the Chamber, was no longer 
a Member of it entitled to speak at the time he uttered his 
insult to the Government, and that therefore his remark was 
properly excluded from the report,—and as a consequence, the 
comment to which it gave rise; and that as the rules of the 
Chamber were clearly inadequate for dealing with contumacy 
of this kind, he hoped the President of the Chamber would 
not be held responsible for the inadequacy of the pro- 
visions for silencing and punishing its contumacious 
Members, This reply evidently was hardly satisfactory to the 
Chamber, which listened to it with some impatience, not be- 
cause they blamed M. Gambetta for inadequacy in dealing 
with M. Paul de Cassagnac, but probably because they thought 
the suppression of M. Gambetta’s inadvertence had more to do 
with the suppression of the whole incident, than the official incom- 
petence of M. Paul de Cassagnac to be heard after the Chamber 
had excluded him from its sittings. And, doubtless, the ma- 
jority held the official publication of the insult necessary to jus- 
tify to the French public the severer rules for dealing with dis- 
turbers of the Chamber which proved to be needful. Neverthe- 
less, M. Gambetta insisted on the Chamber’s approving his action 
in the matter, and so great is his influence that his action was 
approved by a certainly reluctant, but none the less submissive 
majority. Nevertheless, it is clear that M. Gambetta lost 
authority by the incident, and anything that diminishes M. 
Gambetta’s authority over the Republican party in the 
Chamber is an ominous event for France. The Republicans 
have certainly no other leader who combines so much 


— —_—e 
any among them who has wide popularity at all, vy, 
cannot but fear that every diminution in the auth, 
of M. Gambetta, means a corresponding accession to 
influence of much less known and much less tried ] 
—of ambitious Radicals like M. Clémenceau. Yet it ; 
certainly of the last importance that the Republican : 
should be held together by something like genuine statesmay, 
ship. 

The proposed remedy for all this anarchy in the Chamber 
of Deputies is by no means too strong. It is jp 
measure, no doubt, the fault of the Republicans that this out. 
burst of flaming passion has come so soon, and has been 80 Vio. 
lent ; but as the conflagration has come, it is quite clear that jt 
must be got under, and got under as soon as may be, 
thing must be ventured under a Parliamentary Government that 
is necessary to secure the dignity of Parliament anf 
the freedom and decency of its discussions. To permit 
Deputies of any party whatever, deliberately to set at defiance 
with virtual impunity, the laws of the Chamber, to deserits 
individual Ministers as calumniators, and finally to denounce 
the whole Government as “ infamous,” is to give up the ho 
of Parliamentary Government altogether. The proven 
extend the exclusion of a disobedient member from the 
Chamber from three days to thirty, and on the commission of 
a fresh offence to exclude him for the whole Session, to mulet 
the Deputy who thus offends of official pay, to placard his offenes 
at his own expense in his own district, and to punish any attempt 
to defy the authority of the Chamber by imprisonment,—is 
moderate enough. No rules for preserving order can be too mild 
so long as they are efficient. While it is sufficient to threaten, 
Member of the House of Commons with the awful penalty of 
being “named” by the Speaker, nothing can be more satis 
factory than to have the punishment limited to that mys 
tical infliction. For nothing can prove more completely the 
respect felt in the House for any proceeding that carries 
with it the censure of the House. But if imagin. 
tive penalties fail, real penalties must take their place, 
The enforcement of Parliamentary order is the condi- 
tion sine qud non of Parliamentary authority and influence, 
If a Parliament is not respected by its own members, its laws 
will certainly not be respected in the country. Discipline 
must begin at home, and political anarchists like M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, whatever may be the origin of, or even 
the excuse,—where there is an excuse,—for their violence, 
must be sternly put down. We do not hesitate to tell the 
Republicans that their unfaithfulness to their own principles has 
been in no small degree the cause of these disgraceful scenes, 
But none the less, we heartily approve the measures by which 
it is proposed to render these scenes for the future either im- 
possible, or, at all events, less serious and less prolonged. That 
is the first step. But that step, though necessary, is not sufli- 
cient. The party of orderly liberty can never retain their 
authority long, except by fidelity to the principles of orderly 
liberty. If it once begins to distinguish between its 
own adherents and its foes, and to claim liberty for 
the former, while imposing shackles on the latter, it will 
lose both its self-respect and its authority; and will deserve 
richly, moreover, to forfeit the power that it does not dare 
to use in the only manner in which, by its own principles, 
it has the right to use it. 

FLOGGING ON SERVICE. 

HE question of Flogging in the Army affords at best buta 

choice of difficulties. Retain the punishment, and you 
run the risk, or more than the risk, of keeping men out of the 
Army who would otherwise be in it. Where the Army is re 
cruited by voluntary enlistment, and recruited with difficulty, 
this is not a trifling objection. It is impossible, perhaps, to 
assign with confidence this or that feeling as the motive 
which deters young men from turning soldiers, even when 
times are bad and wages low; but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that among the causes which bring about this 
unwillingness, dislike to being flogged has a place, and perhaps 
a prominent place. If it is objected that no man need be 
flogged unless he chooses, that if he dislikes being flogged, he 
has only to extend his dislike to the commission of the 
offence of which flogging is the penalty, the answer is, 
or rather has been down to Tuesday night, that the 
uncertainty of military punishments may fairly make flogging 
more dreaded. Everybody knows that when an army is 
the field, discipline has to be strictly maintained, and main- 





general political sagacity with vast popularity, if there be 





tained by rougher methods than in time of peace, and with 
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opportunity of appeal. So long, therefore, as flogging is 
. to the discretion of the commanding officer, the extent to 
hich it is employed must necessarily remain uncertain ; and 
wibis resorted to unnecessarily or injudiciously in a few cases 
soon spreads, and what is true in part of one or two 

the story P P “ 

“nents is accepted as altogether true of the entire Army. 
The use which is made of flogging in connection with civil 
offences makes this uncertainty particularly mischievous. 
There is no reason why a soldier should not be ready to take 
his chance of imprisonment. That is a punishment which conveys 
no special idea of degradation in civil life, because it is not 
gssociated with any peculiarly heinous offences. A man goes 

rison because he is unable to pay a fine, or because a magis- 
trate holds, after reflection, that what he has done is just too 
had to be properly punished by a fine. Consequently degradation 
cannot be said to follow upon imprisonment, except in a very 

eral way indeed. Where it does so follow, it is rather by 
reason of the crime than by reason of the penalty. On the 
other hand, the endeavours of Law reformers have for a long 
time past been directed to associating flogging with crimes of 
a peculiarly repulsive kind, such as garrotting, or robbing with 
violence. Whenever it has been desired to make an example 
of some other offence, such as wife-beating or kicking, it has 
been proposed to add flogging to the existing penalties. It is 
impossible to enjoy two inconsistent advantages. We cannot 
make flogging an exceedingly deterrent punishment in civil life, 
and yet be sure that the chance of being flogged if they go 
into the Army will have no terrors at all for decent working- 
wen. If they do not go into the Army, they know that they 
are about as likely to be flogged as the Rector of the parish. 
But they may not feel an equal security if they become soldiers ; 
—and if they are uncertain upon this point, it is impossible to 
assign the precise part which their uncertainty may play in 
generating the indisposition to enlist which undoubtedly char- 
acterises the class. 

On the other hand, if Flogg:ng were abolished, what is to 
take its place in time of war? Public opinion would not 
stand indiscriminate shooting for every offence against disci- 
pline, and even if it would, it is usually found that over- 
severity towards lesser crimes tends to multiply graver crimes. 
The man who sees his fellow hanged for stealing a lamb, 
naturally resolves that if he is hanged, it shall be for a 
sheep. Every other secondary punishment has the drawback 
of taking a man away from his work, whereas what is wanted 
is a punishment which shall be severe, but not disabling, 
painful enough to be disliked, but not painful enough to put a 
man on the sick-list. When every soldier is wanted at the 
front, what is the use of sending a man to gaol? When 
there isa demand upon all the faculties, bodily and mental, he 
happens to possess, what is the use of putting his wrists into 
handeuffs, or his legs into the stocks? The need of something 
which shall be deterrent, and yet leave a man fit, after at most a 
short interval, to go about his duty, has shown itself very 
clearly in the armies in which flogging is not used. Some 
equally simple and efficacious punishment has been invented 
to take its place, but unfortunately the substituted punish- 
ment is always more cruel than the discarded one. If you are 
precluded from inflicting the long annoyance of imprisonment, 
there is nothing for it but to inflict the short annoyance of 

physical suffering in some form,—and of all physical sufferings, 
moderate flogging probably gives the maximum of pain with 
the minimum of injury. 

It will be seen that, as between Colonel Stanley’s two con- 
cessions, we attach more value to the enumeration of the 
offences which can be punished with flogging than to 
the reduction of the number of lashes. If it should be 
found possible to give a fairly exhaustive catalogue of the 
military offences punishable by flogging, and to ensure that in 
this catalogue no offence shall be included which a well-dis- 
posed man is likely to commit, the recruiting-serjeant will be 
armed with an additional weapon, which he may sometimes 
tar to excellent account. If the prospect of being flogged has 
hitherto prevented a young man from taking the Queen’s 
shilling, it must be because he does not know on what 
grounds flogging may be inflicted. Show him that before he 
can be flogged he must have been guilty of such and such 
offences, and then, unless the list is constructed on a very 
false principle, he need be no more troubled than because 

as a civilian, he must look to be flogged if he first throttles 
& passer-by, and then takes his watch. He does not distrust 
his ability to keep clear of this particular offence, and there is 
no reason why he should be more diffident as regards his 
ability to keep clear of offences like drunkenness or insubordi- 





nation when on active service. If, when he knows that these 
offences will entail a flogging, he still commits them, he has 
no right to complain; and, what is more to the purpose, is 
not, in our judgment, likely to complain. It is the uncer- 
tainty as to what he can be flogged for that has made flogging 
a disquieting feature in the prospect of a soldier's life? Re- 
place that uncertainty by certainty, and this particular 
objection vanishes. 

Still, though this is the amendment which is of most real 
value, we are glad that Colonel Stanley consented, though 
somewhat late in the day, and without getting the re- 
ward he fairly looked for, to make twenty-five lashes the 
maximum punishment, instead of fifty. As Mr. Bright 
pointed out, the two elements which go to make flogging 
a severe punishment, degradation and physical pain, are 
probably present to an equally deterrent extent in the lighter 
punishment as in the heavier. To receive twenty-five lashes 
is as degrading as to receive five hundred ; indeed, after a cer- 
tain number have been given, indignation at the offender is 
possibly lost in the compassion evoked by his sufferings. 
Even the sense of pain probably resolves itself, after the 
first two dozen lashes, into a sense of merely physical 
exhaustion. In so far, therefore, as flogging is effective at 
all, it is likely to be equally effective with the new maximum 
as with the old. And if it is so, it would be mere cruelty to 
retain the larger number. It is not cruel to flog soldiers if, 
under certain circumstances and with certain characters, suffi- 
cient promptitude and exactness of obedience cannot be secured 
without flogging. But to flog them beyond the point at which 
these qualities are secured, or proved to be beyond the power 
of any penalty to secure, is cruelty. Whether the maximum 
of fifty lashes came under this latter description we will not 
undertake to pronounce, but the arguments which go to show 
that it did are quite weighty enough to justify Colonel 
Stanley’s decision. 








THE “ ATHENAUM” LIBEL CASE, 


ITHOUT feeling the least surprise at Mr. Browning's 

very natural annoyance and indignation at finding his 

wife’s crudest youthful poems disinterred for the admiration of 
the public, so soon as the copyright in them had expired, we 
must say that we think the kind of expression given to that 
feeling in the Atheneum, in those attacks on Mr, Shepherd 
which were made the subject of the libel case decided on Mon- 
day, was hardly worthy of the sobriety and reticence which have 
distinguished that journal ; and was not of the nature which it 
concerns the liberty of the Press, and the freedom of true 
literary criticism, to defend. When a critic takes pains to sug- 
gest, in no ambiguous language, and not even in a single burst 
of annoyance, but in two distinct publications, that a particular 
writer is an “ insect,” is “devoid of the merest dash of literary 
taste,” is remarkable only for “that patience which often 
accompanies a dearth of intelligence,” is “a combination of a 
chiffonnier [i.e., rag-picker] and a resurrection-man,” and 
has “the fatuous ambition to aspire to be somebody else’s 
vampire,” we are not surprised that a jury should argue 
either a personal vindictiveness against the person im- 
pugned, or, at all events, the kind of recklessness in making 
imputations which is clearly in excess of the privilege of 
a literary censor, unless the offence proved against the man 
at whom all these agreeable terms are levelled, proves to be very 
grave indeed. And in this case, though we quite admit that 
Mr. Shepherd was unscrupulous in his mode of earning a fee 
for “anticipatory notices” of poems which had not been pub- 
lished by any authorised person at the time he offered his 
“anticipatory notice” to the press, and had contemplated 
what was strictly illegal in his proposal to publish, without 
the author's sanction, an early poem of the Poet-Laureate’s, 
—which he was prevented from doing by a Court of Law, 
—we cannot say that, in relation to those publications to 
which the unprecedentedly violent language of the Athenceum 
appears to have applied, the offence proved was a very grave one. 
The chief offence charged was, as we have said, the republication, 
directly the copyright had expired, of some of Mrs. Browning's 
crudest early poems, without asking the consent and, as it ap- 
peared, against the wish, of Mr. Browning. But in doing this, 
he nevertheless so far consulted what he knew to be the 
wishes of Mrs. Browning herself, that he omitted an 
early translation of hera of the “ Prometheus,” of which 
she had in mature life expressed herself ashamed, and 
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moreover, he declared in Court that it was for that very reason | are likely to form the objects of political, or social, or }j 
that he had never intended to include this early “ Prometheus ” | animosity,—the literature of to-day is by no means becom} 
among the youthful poems he thus resuscitated. This in itself | more scrupulous,—rather is it becoming much less g0, Of 
seems to us to show that Mr. Shepherd was not indifferent to | course, we have not the slightest intention of applying this 


the reputation of the author for whose crudest efforts he pro- 
fessed, and perhaps felt, so much enthusiasm; and though we 
quite agree with the Athencum that it would have been in 
much better taste to let the husband of the poet,—himself a 
poet of great eminence,—judge in a matter of this kind, yet you 
do not call a man, for a mereerror of taste, or even of delicate feel- 
ing, “an insect,” “ a rag-picker,” “a resurrection-man,” and a 
“vampire.” These are expressions which, if used at all, ought 
to be reserved for persons plainly unworthy of all the 
usual decencies of literary life, and it does not seem to 
us that an excess of zeal for the crudest writings of a 
deceased poet,—even though that poet have much abler judges 
among her relatives who disapprove of what you are doing,— 
does stamp a man as undeserving of the usual decencies of 
literary life. The Athencewm used the argument that “ were it 
a question of tables or chairs, Mr. Browning could defend the 
wishes of his wife ; but in the case of poems, our wise laws give 
him no remedy.” But this is really begging the question. In 
the case of anpublished poems, Mr. Browning would have had 
just as much power as in the case of tables and chairs. But in 
poems once published, the public have acquired a certain right 
of their own, and it would be monstrous to leave it for ever at 
the discretion of a great poet’s relatives or literary executors, 
whether they should finally suppress that which had been 
communicated to the public by the poet himself, and which 
some, at all events, of his readers regarded as shedding an 
instructive light on the growth of his genius and the 
history of his mind. To all sensible men it will seem 
that Mr. Shepherd, in taking upon himself,—during the 
lifetime of others so much more deeply interested in Mr. 
Browning's literary fame than he could be,—the responsibility of 
deciding this question, was at once inconsiderateand arrogant. But 
still,as the law has advisedly declared that after a certain time the 
right of an author and of that author’s representatives to judge 
the question of withdrawing works from the public, shall expire, 
we must admit that, in the opinion of the makers of our law, 
there is also room for mistake, if not for arrogance, on the other 
side. Mr. Browning himself virtually admitted that in such a 
case as Shelley’s, even withdrawn poems of great genius have 
become so entirely the possession of the public, that it is im- 
possible and undesirable to take much account of the wish either 
of the poet himself, or of his living representatives, for their sup- 
pression. We fully recognise that this plea would not, in the 
opinion of any sound-judging man, apply to Mrs. Browning’s 
crudest youthful productions. But in the opinion of an un- 
sound-judging man, they might. And merely because a man 
judgment, he is not to be called an insect, a 
chiffonnier, a resurrection-man, and a vampire. Especially when 
such a writer has suppressed, and according to his own evidence 
quite voluntarily suppressed, the one early poem which he 
had the means of knowing that Mrs. Browning herself desired 
to retract and bury in oblivion, it is surely unjustifiable to 
treat him as thinking only of his own profit, and not in the 
least of the fame of the writer whom he professes to exalt. His 
reconstruction of one of Tennyson’s early poems out of a 
Tennyson Concordance, without the poet’s consent, was, of 
course, totally indefensible, and looks like the act of a needy 
literary man without fine scruples. But no one who knows 
how difficult it is to live by literature, in the less distinguished 
walks of the profession, would load Mr. Shepherd on this 
account with such invective, as the writer in the Atheneum. 
Tennyson’s reputation was not really injured by what was done, 
in any way likely to appeal to the bluntish literary conscious- 
ness of a rather hard pressed caterer for the public taste. 


g 
is unsound of 


And more especially do we regret the judgments of the leading 
organs of the Press on this libel case, so far as they go to imply 
that the present generation is what they call too “mealy- 
mouthed,” and afraid to express strong disapprobation in plain 
terms. This is the judgment of the Times, and it seems to us 
singularly inaccurate, both in relation to the general character 
of our modern Press, and in relation to the special tendency of 
the verdict in the libel case which it was discussing. One great 
feature of the newest social literature of the day, is a tendency 
to revive in a very alarming form the virulent personal attacks 
of a kind of newspaper which we had all hoped was extinct. So 


to the Atheneum, a journal managed in general with as much 
impartiality, calmness, and self-restraint of judgment, as ay 
journal in the land. But the growth of this personal Virulence 
in other quarters is a reason, and a good one, for discouraging 
any appearance of it in the region of pure literature. 

And still more in relation to the action in question, the sug. 
gestion of a necessity for such plain-speaking as was defended, 
seems absurd, Js it plain-speaking to talk of a blundering, or even 
wilful, judgment about the early works of a dead poet, and an 
unauthorised piecing together of an early work of a living poet, 
as best described by the elegant terms we have quoted? It 
seems to us that the sort of notion which we sometimes hear 
broached as to the danger of our being “ mealy-mouthed,” and of 
not describing plain offences in the plain language used by our 
forefathers, is as wide of the true mark as any notion can be, 
No doubt, amongst the true literary class there is a far greater 
effort than there used to be to proportion our language to the 
facts we want to describe. In the days of our forefathers— 
in the days of the great satirists, and the small imitators of the 
great satirists,—there was little effort of the kind. If a man was 
to be condemned, the great object was to make the condemnation 
as crushing and torturing as possible in order that the spectators 
might laugh,—not as appropriate as possible to the offence he had 
committed. Read Pope’s “ Dunciad,” and the many poor imita. 
tions it provoked, and compare the savage satire there em. 
bodied, or elsewhere attempted, with the sins chastised. Why, 
the torture of a captive by a Red Indian was nothing to what 
the critics of those days aimed at, when they took vengeance 
for the slightest affronts or the most pardonable follies. We 
have, no doubt, in the present day, very few wits to compare 
with the great wits of the last and the early part of the present 
century ; but then we have, we hope,—or have had, till lately— 
very little spitefulness to compare with the apparent spiteful. 
ness of the small writers of that period, who measured their 
efficiency in censorship by the pain it produced. Average 
literary men now usually aim at really pointing out what is 
stupid, what is lively, what is tedious, what is graphic, what is 
low in moral tone, and what is noble, in the books they criticise, 
That may be a more modest aim than the relentless “smashing” 
which in old times was almost the only alternative for high praise; 
but surely it is a more wholesome aim. We are not a bit less 
“ plain-spoken ” than our ancestors ; but perhaps it is true,— 
we hope it is true,—that we try to be plain-spoken in relation to 
all shades of judgment, and not only to be plain-spoken as to the 
high lights and deep shadows. What is language worth, if itis 
to have no middle-tones, no tones that will describe the ordinary 
productions of ordinary people ? 

And then, again, as to this particular trial,—what words 
could be more wide of the mark than such words as “ insect,” 
“ chiffonnier,” “ resurrection-man,” and “ vampire,” in relation 
to Mr. Shepherd’s blunder in taste and literary morality? If 
such words are legitimate,—are good writing,—in relation to 
such a mistake as Mr. Shepherd’s, what is left for deliberate 
literary parasites, people who clearly live at the expense of 
the reputation and peace of those upon whom they live; for 
the deliberate hunters among literary filth for a livelihood; 
for the true disinterers of decomposing life; for the actual 
suckers of the life-blood of a higher class of authors? So far 
from its being needful for the true liberty of the Press to 
have the right to apply such terms as these to the errors of 
Mr. Shepherd, we maintain that it is very far from desirable 
that the Press should have such liberty. It encourages men 
to use strong epithets when they mean little, and only 
want to spice their language because the interest of a 
soberer judgment would be small. Literature must not 
be too much cramped, for language can never be measured 
by the finest weights and measures. But it is an advantage to 
it, rather than otherwise, to be restrained within fair limits of 
the subject-matter, though it be only by the fear of an action 
for libel if it trespass too flagrantly over the border. Mr. 
Shepherd, no doubt, was a bad judge of the merit of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s early poems, while Mr. Browning was a very good one. Mr. 
Shepherd was wanting in deference to the living, when he took 
the responsibility of doing what one so much more competent to 
judge, disapproved. But to call him all these violent names for 
an excess of enthusiasm of this kind, was a curious error,—and * 





far as persons known to the world are concerned,—persons who 
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all the more curious, that it is one of which we can recall no 


ions example in the journal in which it was made. 
Assuredly, English literature is not likely to suffer from the 
arning which the issue of this trial affords. 





RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE IN EAST LONDON. 
HE long discussion in the J'imes about the emptiness of 
the churches in the East End of London strikes us alittle 
superficial. The writers of the letters express themselves very 
dearly, and are evidently interested after a fashion in their 
subject, and sometimes make very practical suggestions, but 
they neither touch nor approach the core of the question. They 
all say that the new churches provided by the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund and other more private donations for the East End 
of London are, comparatively speaking, failures; that the people 
do not attend in any adequate numbers, and that no large 
section of the population has taken to going to church. They 
almost all add that the Dissenting chapels are almost as badly 
attended, die away with a certain rapidity, and are far too few, 
and that consequently the mass of people in the great range of 
populous cities called East London do not attend, far less engage 
jn, public worship at all. They live, not like savages, or like 
Pagans, or like infidels, but like tolerably decent working folk, 
to whom, from some unknown circumstance, religion is of no im- 
portance at all. The writers all have, of course, their remedies to 
ropose. One man thinks there are still not enough of the churches, 
—which would be very true, absurdly true, if the people showed 
any desire to fill them. Another, if we understand him rightly, 
which seems nearly impossible, thinks that ifthe clergy were better 
paid more wanderers would come in, the theory in his mind 
being that worn men work badly,—a very general theory, but 
opposed to much of the experience of mankind. It is, we fear, 
the underpaid who do the work of the world. <A third believes 
that meeting-rooms would attract the people much more than 
churches, and would allow of much shorter services, in which 
those who attended could more directly join,—a truth, perhaps, 
but one almost fatal to the success of the Establishment. And 
quitea number of writers declare that if only lay helpers would 
come forward in numbers, and visit the people, and organise bene- 
volent institutions, they would be drawn gradually to church, and 
be greatly benefited besides, a sound suggestion, which, however, 
leaves us to discover what the precise use of the clergy in such 
placesis, and why the whole work should not be entrusted to fervent 
laymen, with a mission for decorously and kindly bribing people 
to go to church. All these propositions are put forward in 
sad earnest ; there is no temper of neglect or contempt among 
those who offer opinions, there is no desire to mistake external 
for real religious reverence, and so far as we see, there is no 
appreciable fault among the workers engaged. All would, if 
they could, make their districts God-fearing places, full of folk 
eager for worship and instruction; and all acknowledge, more 
or less apologetically, that so far there has been, for all the 
money and labour and intellectual energy expended, but a poor 
return. The working-classes of East London do not go to 
church, or care about religion in any way. 

But no one explains, or even mentions, the most striking fact 
of all, that no movement, or cry, or prayer comes from the other 
side ; that these vast masses of English folk, male and female, no 
more ask for clergymen, or churches, or religious teaching of 
any kind than fishes ask for fishermen. We should all hear it 
fast enough, if they did; indeed, it is difficult to imagine, if all 
these myriads wanted the tuition they are so eagerly asked to 
want, what the volume of the consequent roar would be. Sup- 
pose they only resented the absence of religious teaching as they 
would the absence of work, or called for clergymen as they 
would call, if they were inadequately supplied, for publicans. 
The sound would never cease from the ears of West London 
until the demand were granted, and Government would be 
distracted by its own eagerness to comply with the request. 
The multitudes, however, remain quiescent. No crowds march 
through Pall Mall demanding ministers of religion, and carrying 
banners with “ Pity the Churchless ;” no meetings are held in 
Victoria Park to denounce the “ villainous monopolists of the 
means of grace;” nor are public meetings held to see if the 
want cannot be supplied by an infinite collection of pence. 
You never even meet men calling in the street, “ We've got no 
Clergy to teach us!” Here are more than a million of people, 
upon whom circumstances have laid what used to be called in 
Catholic countries an Interdict, silencing all bells, withdrawing 





all priests, shutting all sacred buildings, and not one in a 

hundred cares, nor is one in ten so much as fully aware of the 

difference between the region he lives in and the rest of the 

world. It is this which strikes us as so wonderful and so little 

noticed. How does it happen that here in London, in the richest 

and most civilised of capitals, peopled by a race perhaps as good 

and certainly as respectable as any other, the want which Socio- 

logists say is the most instinctive of humanity is so little felt,— 
or, for we must not forget that conceivable reply, appears to be so 
little felt. Here are a million of people, fairly fed, fairly intel- 
ligent, fairly orderly, who seem to care as little about the great 
problem of the “ whence and whither” as the animals do, or the 
fishes; to have no feeling at all about it, no desire for any 
special form of worship or mode of expressing religious 
feeling, no fear that if they neglect it utterly anything will 
happen to them. No other people, except the Chinese, 
seem to be in that frame of mind. If East London were 
addicted to odd heresies or to strange forms of worship, or were 
sceptical or superstitious, or given to indoor religion, or to the 
worship of goodness which prevails in some parts of Germany, 
it would be intelligible; but the continual apathy of millions 
on the subject, lasting for generations, and never disturbed 
except by efforts from without, is surely very strange. There 
are sceptics in East London, and fierce sceptics, but the body of 
the people are not sceptics, have none of the sort of irritable 
dislike of religion and the clerical order shown in Paris and 
Berlin. A very small proportion would declare themselves 
infidels, perhaps as small as the proportion among the private 
soldiers, among whom such an announcement is the rarest of 
events. ‘They have to declare their faith on joining, and in the 
great garrison of Malta, a chaplain who cared about the matter 
found that in four years only one man had asked to be recorded 
as an infidel. The officer presiding, greatly surprised, asked the 
man twice, and twice receiving the same reply, entered him as 
““Member of the Church of England.” “What else could 
I do?” he asked, in answer to a subsequent remonstance ; 
“there’s no congregation of them.” 

Five-sixths of all people in the East End, if forced to listen to 
ordinary religious or moral teaching, raise no objection, feel no 
objection, and go away neither assenting, nor dissenting, nor 
moved,—entirely without irritation, but wanting no more of it, 
and not disposed to give even pence for its purchase. They do 
not care. Nor do we hear of much superstition. There is often 
a good deal of downright superstition among the “ Pagans” of 
country places, a great deal of fear of the unknown, a great 
reliance on old practices in defence against evil powers, but in 
East London superstition seems as dead almost as religion. 
You would no more see a horseshoe on a door than an oratory 
in a house. What is the reason for an immobility found scarcely 
anywhere else, and especially not found in the people near- 
est of kin,—the Scotch. Quite a large stratum of East- 
Enders are of Essex birth or descent,—that is, were originally a 
people just like the Scotch; yet a city of Scotchmen without 
ministers would certainly make them, if they had to do it as bees 
make a queen, by feeding. They would have them somehow, and 
enough of them, and churches, too, and religious organisations, 
and endless discussions, in which bad and good would alike take 
an active interest. The Londoners may be made to take an in- 
terest—we are not hinting at the hopelessness of effort, though 
we believe a more democratic method would be more successful 
than the one adopted, either by the Church or the Noncon- 
formists—but why do not they take an interest for themselves, 
and want to understand religion, as they want to understand 
arithmetic ? They are too ignorant? Nonsense! compare them 
with Belgians or Hindoos. ‘They are too much worked? How 
are they more worked than Irishmen in Cork, or Scotchmen in 
Aberdeen, or Wesleyan cotton-spinners in the North of England ? 
The Church is too respectable, some people say. Well, do the 
Ranters win the people? The people are vicious? They are 
not vicious, more than any other population in a great city, and 
if they were, what has that to do with the matter? They are 
not so vicious as the mob of Constantinople, of all creeds and 
races, which, nevertheless, does in some dim, savage way, put 
religion before everything else, and will no more allow it to be 
non-important, or act as if it were non-important, than if the 
whole mob were monks from Athos. Nobody can say, as the 
old Evangelicals were so fond of saying, that the East Lon- 
doners lead frivolous lives, or have too much pleasure, or are 
given up to the Devil and their own imaginations. ‘The Devil 
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tions. One would fancy the people irreligious by nature, 
torpid, that is, in imagination, but that the very same 
race in Scotland are furiously ecclesiastical, and that they 
themselves, these very Southern English, once educated, show 
the keenest interest in religious and ecclesiastical discussion. 
Englishmen anywhere else—in Australia, or Canada, or New 
Zealand, or even India—carry religion about with them, organ- 
ise congregations, create or import a ministry, and whether 
bad or good, show little of the permanent indifference to forms 
which, for fifty years, has been the distinctive mark of life in 
East London. They do not leave it to the Clergy to fish for 
them with all manner of bait and flies, as if they were the 
shiest of fish in the water. It is well that there should be such 
efforts as are made in the East End, but the necessity for all 
that effort is still almost inexplicable,—an inversion of the law 
of supply and demand as puzzling as if it were matter of 
thought and labour and refined organisation to spread abroad 
a desire among the people for a sufficient supply of ovens. 
How is it that they are not hungry,—do not want, if not bread, 
then cooked flour of some sort ? 





OXYGEN IN THE SUN. 

|, genes two years ago, we had occasion to consider in these 

columns Dr. H. Draper’s recognition of the bright lines 
of oxygen in the spectrum of the Sun. At that time, doubts 
were expressed as to the validity of the evidence he had ob- 
tained. Some even went so far as to assert that no element in 
the Sun can possibly show its presence by bright lines,—at 
least, not permanently. That hydrogen does so at times is ad- 
mitted ; but that oxygen or any other element should always 
do so, was regarded as impossible. Yet there are stars—as 
Gamma Cassiopeiw, the middle star of the bright five which 
form the straggling W or (in some aspects) M of that constella- 
tion—in which the lines of hydrogen are permanently bright; 
and one can recognise no sufficient reason why the bands of 
oxygen in the solar spectrum should not be also always 
bright. Others considered the dispersive power of Dr. Draper’s 
instrument insufficient, though his enlarged photographs 
were on half the scale of Angstrém’s well-known normal spec- 
trum, and were on a larger scale than the spectra from which 
Kirchhoff had originally demonstrated the presence of hydrogen, 
iron, sodium, magnesium, &c.,in the Sun. He has now removed 
this objection, however, by so increasing the power of his in- 
strument as to obtain negatives as large as his former enlarged 
positives, and enlargements on such a scale that the entire 
spectrum on the same scale would be some eight or nine yards 
in length. He has also purified his spectra, by using what he 
calls a spark-compressor, taking the electric spark in air between 
two closely adjacent walls of soap-stone, so that instead of 
being zig-zag in all directions, its deviations are all limited to 
one plane, and the spark, as actually presented before the slit 
of the spectroscope, appears asastraight line. As with all these 
improvements, the coincidences remain as perfect as before, we 
may fairly admit that the evidence has been greatly strengthened, 
—not quite in the degree perhaps mentioned in the Times of 
Monday last (68,725 millionfold), but still to a very note- 
worthy extent. 

We do not wish to discuss here, however, the details of Dr. 
Draper’s researches, but to consider some of the striking con- 
clusions which his results appear to suggest. The view of the 
solar spectrum originally suggested by Kirchhoff was simply 
this,—that the glowing mass of the Sun, whether consisting in 
the main of solid, liquid, or highly-compressed vaporous matter, 
shines with all the tints of the rainbow, giving of itself a per- 
fectly continuous spectrum; whilethe relatively cool vapours sur- 
rounding it absorb those rays over which they have power (the 
rays they absorb being in fact those which they are capable of 
emitting). Thus, the dark lines, or missing tints, indicate the 
presence of an absorptive vaporous envelope, exceedingly com- 
plex in structure. The dark lines of hydrogen, sodium, 
magnesium, iron, calcium, and several other elements were 
easily detected, and thus the presence of these elements in the 
gaseous envelopes of the Sun was recognised. But even now, with 
all the advances which spectroscopists have made, as well in 
the study of the solar spectrum as in the investigation of the 
spectra of terrestrial elements, thousands of solar dark lines 
remain unidentified. In fact, with each increase in the severity 
of the spectroscopic scrutiny of the Sun, the number of uniden- 
tified lines increases. When Kirchhoff first compared the 


spectrum of iron-vapour with that of the Sun, sixty iron lines 





were known, and all were found (as dark lines) in the solar 
trum. Now, nearly 500 iron lines are known, and all are 
found in the solar spectrum. But the same increase of power 
which has enabled spectroscopists to identify some four hundraj 
new iron lines in the solar spectrum, has revealed many thoy. 
sands of lines before unrecognised, and not a quarter of thes 
have been identified with the bright lines of terrestrial elements, 
But now the question arises whether the assumption that the 
bright background of the solar spectrum is a simple, continuoys 
spectrum, a rainbow-tinted streak, such as we get from a Tass 
of metal at a white heat, was admissible, or even whether jt 
it was not, on the whole, as improbable an assumption as could 
have been made. Have we reason to suppose that, apart from 
the vaporous envelope surrounding what we call the Sun—jy 
other words, that particular part of a far vaster object 
which is limited by the bright surface of the photosphere 
—it is constituted so simply (as regards the condition of its 
multitudinous elements) as to give a simple, continuous spec. 
trum? Have we not, on the contrary, most powerful reasons 
for adopting an entirely different opinion? That vast orb, 
containing more than 300,000 times as much matter as the 
earth, every part of which is acted on by centripetal forces 
far exceeding the force of gravity at the earth’s surface, has q 
mean density scarcely exceeding one-fourth of the earth’s, We 
cannot imagine that this small mean density is the same, or 
nearly the same, as the density of the Sun’s central regions, 
The central portions must have a far greater density, the 
outer portions, even to a depth of tens of thousands of miles 
below the visible surface, must have a far smaller density, than 
that mean density of the Sun which yet very little exceeds the 
density of water. We have, however, further evidence of a very 
striking nature (as yet insufficiently considered by most astrono- 
mers) on this point. It has been shown by Mr. G. H. Darwin that 
the Sun, if of uniform or nearly uniform density, should, at his 
actual rate of rotation, exhibit a compression which, though 
small, ought not to have escaped the processes of measurement 
constantly applied to the Sun. It is true, the observations of 
the Sun at Greenwich and other national observatories are not 
applied with the object of detecting any compression of the 
solar globe, if such compression existed; but they are none the 
less effective to that end. And it is certain that so utterly is all 
evidence of compression wanting, that on one occasion, when 
a careful amateur observer thought he had detected such 
evidence, the Astronomer-Royal remarked (and justly) that 
the apparent recognition of solar compression from a limited 
series of observations could only demonstrate the in 
exactness of the observations, so absolutely do the obser- 
vations (practically unlimited in number) of professional 
astronomers demonstrate the absence of detectible compression. 
Now, Mr. Darwin further showed, by mathematical reasoning 
of a most satisfactory kind, that if the Sun’s mass were very 
dense at the centre, then the observed absence of com- 
pression would result as a necessary consequence. Another 
line of evidence, pointing in the same direction, is even more 
striking, though some may not consider it equally satisfactory. 
The study of the earth’s crust, and especially the careful com- 
parison between the present processes of denudation and the ob- 
served traces of long-continued denudation in different parts of 
the earth, has shown that with the present amount of solar 
action (to which, of course, all processes of denudation are 
primarily due), some hundred millions of years would be required 
to have produced the observed features of the terrestrial strata. 
We are not necessarily bound to believe that the Sun has been 
at work for a hundred millions of years, causing rain and snow 
to fall on the earth, winds to blow over her surface, and in other 
ways causing processes of denudation. He may have worked 
far more actively in remote times, and so have produced 
those effects in much less time. But that does not affect 
our present argument, which relates only to the work done 
by the Sun, not to the time occupied by him in doing it. 
Now we find that even if the Sun’s present mass be sup- 
posed to have been originally spread through infinite space, ant 
thence gathered in to occupy the space he now seems to occupy; 
in such sort, that is, as to form a globe of nearly uniform density 
some 850,000 miles in diameter, the solar radiation resulting 
from that process of contraction would have only been equival- 
ent to his present rate of emission continued for twenty millions 
of years, and would thus have fallen far short of the supplies of 
light and heat which we know he has poured upon the earth. 
Now, Croll gets over this difficulty by the theory that part of 
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the Sun’s supply of light and heat was derived from the 
yelocities with which two or more orbs came into collision 
to form the Sun’s present mass,—a theory wild in the 
extreme. We might as reasonably explain the small number 
of killed and wounded in a battle, by assuming that nine-tenths 
of the bullets encountered each other in mid-air between the 
two armies. But if we accept the evidence of the geologists, and 
there seems no way of escape in that direction, and if we admit 
which also seems clear, that the bulk of the Sun’s radiation 
must be accounted for by processes of contraction which he has 
undergone in the past, then we arrive inevilubly at the con- 
clusion to which we have been already led in other ways,—that 
his central regions are far denser, his outer portions far rarer, 
than his mass regarded as a whole. In other words, the process 
of contraction has gone much farther than had been supposed 
when the whole globe of the Sun was regarded as of nearly uni- 
form density. Adopting the conclusion thus arrived at by 
three independent lines of argument, we perceive that the Sun’s 
mass must probably be gaseous to a depth of many thousands 
of miles below the apparent surface. His spectrum would thus 
come to be regarded as compounded of many gaseous spectra, 
forming a continuous but by no means uniform background. 
And Dr. Draper’s discovery would seem to show that oxygen 
forms so important a constituent of this deep gaseous envelope 
around the real globe of the Sun, as to give a spectrum standing 
out by its superior brightness from the rest of that continuous 
background. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
es 
A BURIED LAKE VILLAGE. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘Tue present year has been unusually rich in lacustrine “ finds” 
in various parts of Switzerland. The long frost of January 
and February, by sealing up streams that generally flow all the 
year round, cut off the lakes from their accustomed sources of 
supply, and reduced them to an abnormally low level. Many 
hidden things have thus been brought to light, especially in the 
lakes of NeuchAtel and Morat, whose volume had some time 
before been considerably reduced by certain engineering opera- 
tions, undertaken for the prevention of inundations, and which 
had the incidental effect of leaving high and dry places 
that have not been uncovered for centuries, probably for 


hundreds of centuries. The resulting discoveries were 
of a most interesting character, and have already led 


Swiss experts and archeologists to revise some of their 
theories, and assign to the lake-dwellers of Switzerland a 
higher degree of civilisation than that with which they had pre- 
viously credited them. But perhaps the most remarkable “ find” 
of all has Leen made on a turf moor (peat moss) near Seeberg, 
Canton Berne. Seeberg is near Burgdorf, and not far from 
Herzogenbuchsee, which none who have travelled on the 
railway between Ziirich and Berne can fail to remember, 
if only for its uncouth name, and for the tremendous 
mouthful it makes in pronunciation. In the commune 
of Seeberg is a small lake, about a mile in circumference, 
and in close contiguity to an extensive turf-moor. On this 
moor many curious objects had from time to time been picked 
up by turf-cutters and others,—bones, a flint hatchet, a bronze 
needle, bits of ancient pottery, &c. Moreover, a part of it had been 
called “ Firestones ”’ (“‘ Flints”’) for ages, and geologists said it 
had once formed part of the Burgsee (the lake). Nevertheless, 
no systematic exploration was attempted until a short time ago, 
when the authorities of the Gymnasium of Burgdorf made a 
first attempt, by causing a trench to be dug in the moor, on the 
north side of the lake. The work was conducted by Herr J. 
Keiser, assisted by Professors Bachmann, Uhlmann, and others, 
and the result of their labours is embodied in the last Jahres- 
bericht of the Gymnasium. 

Directly under the turf were found numerous remains of piles; 
further down, flint implements and weapons, intermixed with 
bone tools, articles in wood, bones of animals and pottery, were 
turned up in great abundance. The flint implements were of 
the usual shape and sort—arrow and lance heads, knives 
and saws—and as many raw, spoiled, and broken flints, 
were found, it is conjectured that the dwellers on the Burgsee 
were in the habit of making their own tools and arms. But 
as flint is not found in the neighbourhood, the crude material 
must have been brought from a distance, probably from the 
country now known as France. On the other hand, they turned 





to good account the erratic blocks of diorite, of serpentine, 
and of euphotide (or gabbro, the aggregate of diallage 
and saussurite, and the verde de Corsica duro of artists), 
which have been scattered about the valley of the 
Emme by the great Rhone Glacier, the “ find” consisting of 
many articles fabricated from these minerals. Stones splintered 
by the action of heat abound. These, it is supposed, were 
used for the purpose of boiling water, the Lake-dwellers 
having no vessels capable of standing fire. The pottery 
is very primitive, made entirely by hand, and baked be- 
fore an open fire. Nevertheless, some of the specimens 
—one especially, which was recovered almost entire, and with 
the remains of food adhering to its sides—possess a certain 
rude shapeliness, sufficient to show that the designers or makers 
of them were not altogether destitute of the artistic instinct. 
The Lake-dwellers were also basket-makers, and not unskilled 
in carpentry,—one of the “finds” being a bent basket-handle 
exactly like those in use now,—and the hatchet-handles are 
exceedingly well made. One wooden instrument bears an almost 
startling likeness to the stock of a pistol, and might easily be con- 
verted into one ; it probably served as the haft of a bone tool or 
weapon for boring or thrusting. Bone chisels were numerous, vary - 
ing in size from four to ten centimétres long, and from one to two 
centimétres broad. Arrow-heads of the same material were 
found, and the metatarsal bone of a stag, fashioned into a pair 
of forks, and evidently intended for use at table. This gives a 
higher antiquity to forks for eating than has ever before been 
ascribed to them, and shows that the elegancies of life were 
by no means unknown to the primitive inhabitants of the 
Burgsee; and from the number of bone hair-pins found 
amongst the flint tools and weapons of war, it is evident that 
they paid some attention to the adornment of their persons. 

The animal remains found on the turf-moor are numerous 
and remarkable. Among them are the bones of the dog 
(canis fumiliaris), the badger (meles taxus), and the common 
otter (lutra vulgaris). The latter were doubtless met with in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Burgsee, but the presence 
of the bones of the wild ox (bos primigenius), and of the bear 
(wrsus arctos) indicate that the Luke-dwellers were bold and skil- 
ful hunters, as well as ingenious tool-makers. They were also 
keepers of cattle, for the most numerous animal remains brought 
to light were those of the common cow and the moor-cow 
(brachyceras). These exist in every stage of growth, showing 
that their owners had a taste for both veal and beef, while 
their fondness for venison is proved by the many bones 
of the stag and the roe discovered by the explorers. 
Evidence of a like character shows that they were hunters 
of the wild boar and eaters of the domesticated pig, and 
the existence of the beaver in Switzerland in prehistoric times 
is attested by the presence, among other bones, of several which 
comparative anatomists declare to have belonged to that rodent. 
One omission on this list will strike everybody. No mention is 
made of the bones of horses having been found, from which we 
may infer with tolerable certainty that the horse was either 
altogether unknown to the ancient men of the Burgsee, or that 
they had not succeeded in capturing and taming him, 

Considering the tentative character of the exploration, the 
results, which I have, perhaps, almost too briefly described, are 
really remarkable, and it is to be hoped that during the pre- 
sent summer farther and more extensive researches will be 
made. Seeberg and the valley of the Emme, albeit almost a 
terra incoguita to tourists, is one of the most historically and 
archwologically interesting localities in all Switzerland. Many 
sepulchral mounds are found thereabouts, a Roman road ran 
through it, and, according to Dr. Jahn, the learned author of 
Eminenthaler Alterthiimer und Sagen, the valley was once the 
possession of a Kelto-Helvetian prince, later the seat of a 
Roman colony, whose strong place was a fort on the site of 
the hamlet of Erdburg, which subsequently served as a refuge 
for the inhabitants of the valley during the passage through it 
of the Northern barbarians, on their way south. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. PATRICK. 
(To rue Epirok OF THE “ SrectaTor.”) 
Sirn,—With much personal good-will to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
no impartial man can admit that his statement of facts relative 
to the proposed University of St. Patrick in Ireland is correct. 
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Tt is very much the reverse. He quotes the quarrel between the 
Christian Brothers, who have long conducted the Roman Catholic 
Schools at Mallow, and the Roman Catholic Bishop and Parish 
Priest,as proof of the preference of the Irish people for religious 
education. 

Under the Christian Brothers there was unlimited liberty of 
religious teaching, the school being a merely voluntary school. 
Under the Roman Catholic bishop and Parish Priest, being a 
non-vested school connected with the National Board, un- 
limited religious instruction at definite hours could be given by 
the Roman Catholic clergy or their deputies, only with right 
for those children to withdraw, whose parents objected to the 
teaching. As there are Protestant schools besides at Mallow, 
it is certain there would be no Protestant children in the Roman 
Catholic National School, so that practically the Roman Catholic 
Bishop and clergy would have as unlimited power of religious 
teaching in‘ the school, as the Christian Brothers had. Any 
way, this was the entire difference between the two. But 
what was the quality of the religious teaching in the school 
under the Christian Brothers may be judged of from the fact 
that when the Roman Catholic Bishop and parish priest en- 
forced their rights, the supporters of the Christian Brothers 
wrecked the school, destroying all that was in it, and tried to set 
fire to the building with petroleum. It has been attempted since 
to explain away this last scandalous fact, as only the breaking 
of a petroleum lamp in the wrecking. But the truth is as I 
have stated it. The Bishop has applied for a presentment for 
a large sum from the county to pay for the malicious injury 
done by the wrecking. If a sentimental moral on the love of 
the Irish for religious instruction is to be drawn from such 
facts as these, most men will feel no doubt that such love of reli- 
gious instruction had better not be gratified. 

To come to the general question. The objection felt by most 
educated men in Ireland to founding another University is—that 
itis certain to lead in no long time to a purely Roman Catholic 
University, having a large endowment from the State, but in which 
all teaching, secular and religious alike, will be under the control 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and Church. We know well 
what is the unscrupulous use of the screw by the Roman 
Catholic clergy upon their own people, in all that has the least 
bearing on their religion. It is certain, whatever his inclina- 
tions, no Roman Catholic will be allowed to attend at the 
Queen’s Colleges or Trinity College. There will be in 
Ireland St. Patrick’s University for Roman Catholics, Queen’s 
University for Presbyterians and Methodists, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, for Church of Ireland students. 

It is certain no similar arrangements for University education 
exist in England or Scotland. The effect of such in Ireland 
must be noxious. And what is the motive for setting up such a 
system? ‘The only one suggested is that the older Univer- 
sities are dangerous to the faith and morals of Roman 
Catholic students. Are they? The system of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is, that the Governing body, all endow- 
ments (except the Divinity School, now before Parliament), 
and graduateship, are now open to all alike, whatever form 
of religion they may belong to. Further, to take a degree 
no residence in College at all is required. A student may 
reside at home or anywhere else, present himself for examina- 
tion twice a year, and get his degree, and even honours, by good 
answering. Far the larger number of students thus get their 
degrees, at very small expense. Some English students who 
live in England thus take their degrees, because no residence is 
required. There is nothing to prevent a Roman Catholic stu- 
dent for the priesthood at Maynooth, residing and being taught 
there, from passing his examinations and taking his degree at 
Trinity. And this is said to be dangerous to faith and morals! 

It need hardly be said that at the Queen’s Colleges every, the 
least, approach to meddling with the religion of students, is 
avoided like the plague. Their raison d’étre is to be absolutely 
free from all religious bias, and offer sound learning to all alike. 
If Roman Catholic faith and morals are in danger from such 
causes as these, a “ happy valley,” cut off from all human society 
of other religious views, must be the only safe alternative. 

The fine educational endowments of Trinity College, given in 
a former age, all now agree, are to be used for the good of all, 
without religious distinction. They have for generations been 
the centre of the intellectual life of the country. Whatever 
the restrictions of former days, much the greater number of 
Roman Catholics who have risen to eminence in Ireland were 


a 
worse Roman Catholics on that account. For near forty years 
Parliament has annually voted a great sum for the Queens 
University and Colleges, with the most careful provisions 
against any religious distinctions. The classical and scientifis 
teaching in the colleges is first-rate, and they are doing yagt 
good. The Senior Wrangler this year, 1879, was educated at 
one of them. Several of the most rising members of the Irigh 
Bar were among their students. 

Yet it is gravely proposed as an act of statesmanship for 
the good of the country, practically to turn all that hag 
gone before upside down, and embark on a new principle, 
because a numerical majority of the class that can least uge 
University education, say they desire it. Surely sound senge 
must be fatal toany such plan? No one objects to absolute 
control of the Roman Catholic Church over the religious teach- 
ing of its own students. Itis the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church over secular teaching that is mistrusted. 

If there is still any shade of unfairness or narrowness in the 
system of Trinity College or the Queen’s Colleges, it may be reason. 
able to remove it,and so far widen their arrangements. If at pre. 
sent the number of Roman Catholic graduates of the Queen’s Uni. 
versity are fewer than is desirable, it may be wise to give to the 
Crown power to nominate a number of educated Roman Catholics, 
till time has adjusted the balance, on the same principle as the 
Crown is to nominate at first to St. Patrick’s University. The 
original system of the Queen’s Colleges clearly intended Halls for 
religious teaching and training for each denomination separately, 
Their statutes prove this in every page. It was expected that 
private zeal would found such Halls. The late Primate, Lord 
G. Beresford, offered £10,000 to found such a Hall at Belfast 
for the Church of Ireland, if others would do the same at other 
colleges. The want of such Halls is grievously felt, now that 
the number of students is increasing. A vigorous effort is 
being made at this moment by private persons at Cork to found 
such a Hall. A very moderate sum would enable Halls to be 
founded by any who liked to accept such help, and so to ensure 
the religious teaching of the students of their own confession in 
their own views. 

It might be well, too, following the lines of the Intermediate 
Education Act, to grant, to a moderate extent, result fees and 
some exhibitions to students educated anywhere who passed 
the University examinations. This would require a very small 
part of the immense sum asked by the O’Conor Don’s Bill. 
Such arrangements meet the whole case. They have the great 
advantage, that they utilise all that now exists, instead of 
starting a brand-new plan of doubtful effect. 

It is a pity Mr. de Vere should condescend to mock-thunder 
and lightning on such a question. No doubt it is the now in 
variable accompaniment of the discussion of all Irish subjects. 
It is unworthy of him. No one can deny that the soundest- 
thinking men may rightly doubt if such a change in the intel- 
lectual conditions of Ireland would not be very hurtful to that 
country.—I am, Sir, &e., W. Bence Jones. 





THE NEW AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.”') 
Sir,—Your article describing the Westport meeting as “ the new 
agrarian movement in Ireland,” gives an importance to that 
meeting which it certainly does not deserve. Even putting an 
extreme interpretation, as you do, on the words of Mr. Parnell 
and others, they should not be taken to express the general feel- 
ing of Irish farmers, nor is any such feeling manifested in other 
parts of Ireland. A meeting similar in the tone of the speeches 
was held this week in an adjoining district. Putting aside a 
few violent interjections from the crowd, the speakers asked that, 
on the grounds of general distress and low prices, farmers should 
not be compelled to pay as high rents as in the late years, when 
higher prices prevailed, and during which years, on many estates, 
rents were considerably raised. Irish farmers are now suffering 
just as much as English farmers from low prices. You very truly 
say that, all things considered, rents are higher in Ireland than 
in England. Yet, although in England reductions or remissions 
of rent have been the almost universal rule, in very few cases 
have such concessions been made in Ireland, even on those 
estates where rents were recently raised, on the ground of high 
prevailing prices. The speakers at these two Western meetings 
also demanded as a remedy for the evils of our land-tenure 4 
system of peasant-proprietorship, but not a word was said which 
could be interpreted to mean that farmers wished to become 





there educated. No one will venture to say they have been the 


owners without paying for the land, and I am convinced that 
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no such feeling prevails in any part of Ireland. Some of the 
more violent expressions used were evoked by and were in 
answer to equally violent speeches which have been made 
lately; and with less excuse, in both Houses of Parliament. 
Peasant-proprietorship bas, I think, been always advocated by 

ouas aremedy for Irish misery and discontent. In illustration 
of what you say in your article, I may mention some of the effects 
of ownership on tenants who have become proprietors by the 
operation of the Irish Church Act. It is often said to me, by 
those who purchased their farms, and who, notwithstanding bad 
times, are holding their own well, “If this had happened 
twenty years ago, we should be well off now.” Stronger and 
different feelings as to the rights of landowners are already de- 
veloping themselves. A marked disinclination exists to let a cot- 
tage or garden to a workman, lest he should get any adverse 
hold as a tenant, and I have often been asked by these new 
proprietors how they should act so as to guard against their 
workmen setting up claims as tenants. The same feeling ap- 
pears in many other ways. On one of these small farms, twenty 
acres in extent, I observed poles, 25 ft. high, at three different 
places, with notices, “‘Trespassers will be prosecuted.” On my 
asking the reason of this unusual proceeding, the owner answered, 
“T don’t choose to have the —— Hunt come across my land, 
breaking my fences, and injuring my crops; I had to submit 
to it before, but I will no longer allow it, unless when it is done 
with my permission ; and that I would gladly give, if they would 
be more careful than they are.” In the County Meath I noticed 
last year, in the place of a bad cabin, @ new cottage, well built 
of cut stone, neatly finished, with flowers and paling in front. 
This had been built, at a cost of £120, by a country stonecutter, 
who had become owner of a few perches of land. Over the 
door was a head, carved in Portland stone :—“ That,” said the 
owner, “is Mr. Gladstone, to whom I owe it that I have a 
home.” I should like, also, to mention a remarkable instance 
of the thrift and industry of an agricultural labourer which 
came before me lately:—A small farm, purchased from the 
Church Commissioners, was sold for £260, subject to a mort- 
gage for £160. The new owner, his wife, and nine children, 
not grown up, had lived near in a “ cottier-house,”—i.e., in a 
cabin, as under-tenants toa farmer. He was an agricultural 
“handyman,” not in permanent employment, but engaging 
in mowing, shearing, butchering, &c. His wife wove at a hand- 
loom, attended by the eldest girl. They had saved before middle 
age £227, a marvellous sum, for persons engaged in mere manual 
labour. £33, the balance of the sum of £260, which they paid 
for the farm, was a present from the wife’s brother, a soldier in 
the 77th Regiment, a very magnificent gift, from a man in such 
a position. Thrift such as this is not uncommon in rural dis- 
tricts, the object always being to purchase the tenant-right of a 
farm. If freeholds were as frequently in the market as tenant- 
right interests, the incentive to such thrift would be infinitely 
greater.—I am, Sir, &c., Mvurroven O’Brien. 

1 Willow Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin, June 18th. 





THE NEXT ELECTION. 

[To THE Epitor OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I read lately the able review which appeared in your 
journal upon a letter from “ An Old Liberal,” in one of the 
London dailies, and although the letter referred to contains a 
good deal of valuable information, yet, I think, in some parts of 
the country at least, the writer is not sanguine enough as to the 
success of our party at the coming election. 

Icannot go into as many instances as “An Old Liberal” 
with respect to many parts of the kingdom, but as to my own 
county, Yorkshire, I have unexceptionable means of judging as to 
the prospects of the Liberal party at the next struggle. Our 
candidates are, in nearly every instance, judiciously selected 
and ready, crotchets and disputes are sunk and settled, the 
registers have been carefully attended to, and I may say with 
almost absolute certainty that the following seats lost to 
Liberalism in 1874, either by apathy or disunion, will be 
regained,— Leeds, Bradford, Pontefract, Scarborough, Sheffield, 
York, and the North Riding of Yorkshire; total, seven. Determined 
attacks, with every probability of success, will be made upon the 
following Conservative positions, viz :—South-West and South- 
East Ridings (two each), Wakefield, Thirsk, Knaresborough, and 
Northallerton ; total, eight. The only safe Conservative seats 
in Yorkshire are three in number, viz., two in the East Riding 
and the minority seat at Leeds,—and even the latter might be 
won, by skilful organisation and implicit obedience ; it is, there- 








fore, on the cards that Yorkshire, represented in the present 
Parliament by twenty-one Liberals and seventeen Conservatives, 
will in the next alter this proportion to thirty-five Liberals and 
three Conservatives. You will thus see that, as far as York- 
shire is concerned, Jingoism will receive a crushing defeat; and 
if other counties would organise, unite, and work as hard, I am con- 
fident that similar results might be obtained all over the kingdom. 
By all means let such miserable examples as those of the present 
representation of Northampton, Nottingham, Wigan, Stoke, and 
other Liberal strongholds be put an end to; let personal ambi- 
tion and philanthropic crotchet be stifled at this time, in favour 
of self-denial and true patriotism, and I venture to say that the 
verdict of this great nation in favour of Liberalism at the coming 
election will be more surprising and emphatic than the unlooked- 
for reverse of 1874.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds, June 16th. 


THE SCOTCH ESTABLISHED CHURCH.—RETURNS 

OF COMMUNICANTS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It is amusing to read the complaint of your correspondent, 
“W.'T.,” that a paper so fair in its spirit and so broad in its 
sympathies as the Spectator does not take his view of the point 
at issue. The complacency of this is only matched by the cool 
assumption that “ most fair-minded and moderate Dissenters ” 
accept his view. He gives no authority for such an announce- 
ment, beyond quoting from a single letter to one of the Edin- 
burgh newspapers, written apparently by a “ Dissenter” after 
his own heart; and he omits to mention that there have ap- 
peared on the other side dozens of other letters, far more specific 
in statement, and amply bearing out your description of the re- 
turns as “ stuffed full of exaggerations.” This conclusion, too, 
is reached without imputing to ministers of the Established 
Church any conscious departure from “truth and honour.” 
What is alone implicated is the reliableness of the Communion- 
rolls as a record of existing facts, and the astounding results 
yielded by an examination of these rolls leave positively no 
room for doubt that, in a multitude of instances, they are so 
inaccurate as still to include the names of many persons who 
have died or removed, or who are entered on the rolls of more 
than one parish. 

Another possible solution may be worth looking at. I think 
it was Dean Stanley who, not long ago, writing to the Spectator 
in the interest of the Scotch Establishment, invented the pleas- 
antry that it was called the Residuary Church, not (as most 
people suppose) because it was itself a residuum, but because it 
was the Church that cared for the residuum, or neglected classes. 
If this be so, the residuum may now be repaying the attention 
at last with a vengeance, and crowding into the Establishment 
after a fashion that will soon leave not a single “ non-communi- 
cant” in the land.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. 


W. J. Kenprick. 





[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
Sir,—I cannot agree with “ W. T.” that the Parliamentary 
return on this subject ought to be accepted as a fair “ state- 
ment of the proportion of the population in connection with 
the national Church of Scotland.” Were he to extend his read- 
ing of the Scottish journals, he would be brought to understand 
my scepticism, even should he still manage to stiffen himself in 
a refusal to share it. 'Three-fourths of the Scottish newspapers 
have treated the return with derision, as a mere extravagance, 
obnoxious to the censure of having contravened the wise 
canon,— 

“ Lest men should deem your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view.” 

This has been the tone adopted all over the country, without 
provoking explanation or demur, save in a few instatices where 
the counter-allegations are completely overborne by the mass 
of corroborative evidence that has been adduced. In vari- 
ous localities, the figures have been analysed with great 
keenness and diligence. I take the case of Perth, as an 
example. The memberships of the Church in that town are 
reported as being 4,544,—almost as numerous as those of 
the other two Presbyterian Churches. The Perth Adver- 
tiser, the leading newspaper of the shire, at once scouted 
the report, as palpably erroneous, and has since gone at 
length into proof that it must be so. Having hunted up the 
returns of pew-rents, which are public property, the following 
results have been obtained and paraded. The Free Church has 
five places of worship, in which there are 3,032 sittings rented, 
and they are attended by a membership of 2,648. The United 
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Presbyterian Church has four places of worship, in which there 
are 2,495 sittings let, and they are attended by a membership 
of 2,176. The Established Church has six places of worship, 
in which there are 2,663 sittings let, and it is left to any one to 
say whether it is possible or credible that such a disparity in 
the proportion of memberships to sittings as is proclaimed can 
exist. I venture to affirm that no one acquainted with 
Scottish habits will believe it. The journalist quoted con- 
tends that a membership of 2,245 is the utmost the Church 
is entitled to claim, and cites other evidence than the usual 
ratio of seat-holders to communicants in support of his as- 
tounding correction. I fancy that even “ W. T.” would be 
forced to admit that the journalist is much more likely to be 
close upon accuracy than the official figures are. Of them, the 
Scotsman says they contain things not easily reconcilable with 
the rules “ of arithmetic and the results of the census.” This is 
but another form of the averment which your correspondent 
impugns, that “ they are stuffed full of exaggerations.” That 
averment I must repeat, being convinced of its truth. It is out 
of the question that the return should have been so widely and 
vehemently assailed, and so feebly defended, unless there were 
good reasons for holding it fallacious. At the same time, I 
should scruple about endorsing the Scotemew’s opinion that 
*‘ nobody ventures to treat it as other than a good joke.” In 
whatever way the blunder is to be explained or palliated, it is 
unfortunate, and can hardly fail to be mischievous.—I am, Sir, 
«e., R. G. 

3 Chalners Crescent, Edinburgh, June 17th. 
CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 
{To THE EpItToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—In your article of last Saturday on “ Conservative 
Democracy in Switzerland,” you remark on the seemingly 
singular fact that Swiss writers generally have their works 
published elsewhere than in Switzerland. For this anomaly 
there is a very good reason. The Confederation has no laws 
for the protection of literary property, nor of property in inven- 
tions. Hence, when a man makes a book, he brings it out, in 
the first instance almost necessarily, in Leipzig, in Paris, or in 
Berlin. This peculiarity explains the apparent rarity of Swiss 
authors ; for when a book is printed in France or Germany, it 
is naturally supposed to have been written by a Frenchman or 
a German, as the case may be. 

Your observations on the Conservative effect of the Referendum 
are both true and timely, inasmuch as the popular veto is gener- 
ally considered, outside Switzerland, as something almost wildly 
deinocratic. This device, which makes the nearest approach 
possible in a large community to the system of legislation 
by the entire adult male population, as preached in the 
primitive Cantons, is being gradually introduced into the 
Swiss “ Romande” (meaning “ French Switzerland,” a 
term, however, which the Swiss among themselves never 
use), as a local institution; and so thoroughly is its Con- 
servative tendency recognised that, as in the case of Geneva 
and Neuchitel, only the other day, an amendment of their re- 
spective Constitutions in this sense was opposed by the Ultra- 
Democratic party, on the ground that the vote populaire fucul- 
tatiy was an undemocratic measure, and supported by the Conser- 
vatives as an efficient check on hasty legislation, and adopted by 
a large majority of the people. The political institutions of 
Switzerland, in the main, are essentially Teutonic, and, as in 
the instance I have quoted, the Teutonic idea in politics tends 
to prevail; but the social ideas which are most gaining ground 
are, perhaps, those of France and the Swiss Romande.—I am 
Sir, &c., W. WEsTALL. 





HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Str,—In your review of the new edition of my “Habit and 
Intelligence” (May 31st), you find an inconsistency between these 
two passages :—‘ The mind of man is not distinct from the 
material world in the midst of which it is placed, but is the 
highest product of the forces of that world.” “It is in accord- 
ance with all the analogies of creation, if the Creative Power 
which at the beginning created matter, and afterwards gave it 
life, finally, when the action of that life had developed the 
bodily frame and the instinctive mental powers of man, com- 
pleted the work by breathing into man a breath of higher and 
spiritual life.’’ ; 

If these two passages contradict each other, the second is the 








one I abide by. I do not profess Monism, at least not such 

Monism as Haeckel’s. He appears to think life a resultant 

from chemical forces, intelligence a resultant from unintelligent 

forces, and spiritual intelligence a mere development of in- 

stinctive intelligence,—with none of which positions do I agree, 

—lI am, Sir, &c., Josrrn JoHN Murpny, 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, June 16th. 





A PLEA FOR INFANT-SCHOOLS. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—On reading your interesting article on the London School 
Board, in the Spectator of the 14th inst., it struck me how, by 
endeavouring to broaden the basis of discussion, you had at 
once gone to the root of the matter from an educational point 
of view. It is quite true, as you say, that the Education Act 
left the great question of the quality of instruction undeter- 
mined, much less organised. Now that the outward bulwarks of 
a national scheme of education have been raised, perhaps the 
more vital functions of the national school will have to be consid- 
ered. If the Code ever comes to be revised in this spirit (and I can- 
not help thinking it would be economical), I believe there is one 
line of investigation which would amply repay those who enter 
upon it with the necessary qualifications. ‘The point to which I 
refer is the way in which the Code has affected the idea of the 
infant-school. The infant-school has a history of its own, both in 
this and in other countries ; and when an institution again and 
again shows forth characteristics which make it impossible to 
class it, “in the lump,” as it were, with other educational insti- 
tutions, surely it would repay those interested to consider 
whether these characteristics have not a permanent existence 
in the nature of things. In going back upon the history of the 
infant-school idea, as it was conceived by Pestalozzi, elaborated 
by his followers abroad, and by such zealous workers as Wilder- 
spin, Buchanan, and Miss Mayo here, the question suggests 
itself,—Have we not departed from a good tradition, although, 
maybe, a tradition to which this generation must add the living 
experience of to-day ? Have we not retrograded in this respect, 
by having lost the type of an educational organisation which 
was based upon a sure foundation,—that of a closer observation 
of the phenomena of childhood? Not only does the infant 
school refuse to be legislated for on the same principles as the 
boys and girls’ school, not only is it impossible to consider it 
solely as an agent whereby time may be taken by the forelock 
and the three “ R’s ” may be inculcated prematurely, the infant 
school contains within itself greater differences of development 
than either of the other two institutions. These naturally sug- 
gest corresponding differences of treatment. 

To show in detail how methods applicable to boys’ and girls’ 
schools have gradually spread downwards to the younger and 
youngest classes in an infant-school, and that these have a de- 
pressing influence upon the education of children under seven 
years, would require more space than the limits of a letter 
allow. The facts are patent to every one who chooses to study 
them with the light of the history of the infant-school move- 
ment as a guide.—I am, Sir, &e., An EDUCATIONIST. 








POETRY. 
ee a 
AT SEA. 

Worn voyagers, who watch for land 
Across the endless wastes of sea, 
Who gaze before and on each hand, 

Why look ye not to what ye flee ? 


The stars, by which the sailors steer, 
Not always rise before the pyow ; 
Though forward nought but clouds appear, 
Behind they may be breaking now. 


What though we may not turn again 
To shores of childhood that we leave, 

Are those old signs we followed, vain ? 
Can guides so oft found true, deceive ? 


Oh, sail we to the South or North, 
Oh, sail we to the East or West, 
The port from which we first put forth 
Is our heart’s home, is our life’s best ! 
a: W. Bs 
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CRESUS. 


My small Charlie said to me 
That he had lots of riches, 

“How much, old man?” said I; said he, 
“ Two farthings in my breeches, 


A silver fourpence in my purse, 
And one French bit of money,” 
Then added (speaking of his nurse), 

“*Twas given me by Nunny, 


A lucky sixpence, father, too ;” 
He paused, as though to measure 
With those grave eyes what I should do, 
On hearing of such treasure. 


With those grave eyes he looked at me, 
Ere he resumed his parley,— 

It was as plain as A, B,C 
(Or plainer, perhaps, to Charlie), 


That weighty matters were our cue, 
We meant to sift and try ’em ;— 

* And Father,” Charlie said, “are you 
As rich a man as I am ?” 


And I replied—the while I drew 
My arm around his shoulder— 
“Charlie, 1’m not so rich as you, 








“Because I’m ages older.” M. 
ART. 
—@—— 
PICTORIAL POEMS, BY VERESCHAGIN, AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Taat these works are decidedly clever, and clever, too, in an 
original and peculiar style, we think no one who sees them will 
deny. Whether, however, they are the work of a great artist 
is a more doubtful point, and one that we should be inclined to 
answer in the negative. Their merits and their failings are 
almost inextricably mingled, and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to judge them according to any ordinary standard, or assign 
them to any especial school of Art. To take, as an instance, 
only the actual brush-work on the pictures, it will be noticed 
that while half, or perhaps two-thirds, of the composition is 
painted (they are all oils) so thinly that the grain of the canvas 
can be distinctly seen through the colour, in the remaining 
third, the work is executed with lumps of colour which stand 
out from the surface of the picture at least an eighth of an inch, 
and are, indeed, generally as high as they are superficially broad 
This is especially noticeable, as the majority of the works in 
which it occurs are small sketches, done, we believe, on the spot, 
and it is the comparatively minute size of the pictures which ren- 
ders this treatment the more remarkable. By this means, M. 
Vereschagin manages to convey with great effect an impression 
of the delicacy and rich intricacy of the fret-work, and inlaid 
marble, and chased brick which forms such a prominent feature 
in Indian architecture. It is hardly, however, a desirable method 
of painting, and we draw attention to it because we rarely find 
it used in combination with the thinness with which the general 
colour is laid on, and also have never seen it used to such an 
extent in works of so smalla size. Again, in M. Vereschagin’s 
colouring there are certain anomalies to be observed. When we 
look at the small Indian pictures which compose the greater 
part of the exhibition, we find in several instances a singularly 
rich, deep key of colour used, and throughout the series a pre- 
ference for pure colour, wherever it is possible to get it. If, 
however, we turn to the larger pictures of the Turko-Russian 
war, we are surprised-to discover that we have notonly changed 
from Indian sunshine to the snows of Plevna, but that the 
artist has apparently become as cold as his subject, and has 
adopted a cool, yellowish grey, as the main tone of his work. 
And if we fin1 contradictions, or at least strange varieties, 
such as these in the methods of painting and colouring, 
no less are we met by others, when we come to consider 
the meaning and the aim of the artist. If we look, for in- 
stance, at the little picture of the private mosque (generally 
called, if we mistake not, the “ Pearl Mosque,” owing to its 
being entirely constructed of pure white marble), in the Palace 
of Delhi,—if we look at this little oil-picture (No. 25 in the 
catalogue), we are struck, not only by the success with which 








the masses of white marble have been treated, and the skill in 
delicate drawing and perspective which is shown, but by an 
indefinable quietness and beauty, which are, indeed, very typical 
of the place, and which we know no way of explaining to our 
readers. We remember going one day out of the hot sunshine 
of Delhi into the palace, and thence to the mosque, and the in- 
tense feeling of stillness and cool repose which came upon us. 
The change was perhaps all the more powerful, as the Delhi 
Palace is a deep rich red, crowned with white domes and 
minarets, and producing upon an unaccustomed spectator an 
impression of barbaric magnificence and cruelty, to which no 
stronger contrast could be found than the pure white cloisters of 
the “ Pearl Mosque.” Well, in the small picture of this subject 
M. Vereschagin has managed to catch this feeling of purity and 
repose which are the essentials of the building. And now turn 
sharply to the right, and look at the enormous work, as large as 
the side of a small house, which hangs at the end of the room. It 
is the same subject exactly, only with the addition of the Great 
Mogul, and a few other men in Indian dress, but the picture is in 
every way inferior. The gradation and detail which satisfy usin the 
little sketch, when magnified, say, fifty times, do not satisfy us at 
all, and the whole picture has lost its feeling of quietness, and has 
by no means gained in interest, by the introduction of the Grand 
Mogul—who, by the way, might be anybody else—and his train 
of fellow-worshippers. This is intended to be one of a series of 
works which are to represent, in a pictorial poem, “some of the 
most important moments in modern Indian history,” but M. 
Vereschagin informs us he has only been able as yet to execute 
two large pictures towards this series. The second faces the 
one we have noticed, and is, if anything, the larger of the two. 
It represents the Prince of Wales entering Jeypur in state. We 
confess that we are utterly unable to describe this work, or to 
properly appreciate its merits. If our readers will try to re- 
member any of the clever woodcuts of Mr. Simpson, which 
appeared in the Illustrated London News, at the time of the 
“Prince’s progress,” and will fancy one of those double- 
page engravings multiplied a hundred times, and gor- 
geously coloured, they will have a fair idea of this pic- 
ture. A train of elephants, a mob of Indians, Europeans, &c., 
any amount of chain-armour, cloth-of-gold, and scarlet uniforms, 
and in the background masses of sunlit Indian architecture, 
—such are the main impressions we get, before the inevitable 
headache, which all these pictures of pompous processions 
principally produce. It is a relief to turn to the left, and look 
at a beautiful impression—it is almost too unsubstantial to be 
called a picture—of “Morning before Sunrise, Cashmere.” 
This, and the companion-picture, on the other side of the room, 
of “ Evening, after Sunset, near Delhi,” are probably the most 
poetical of M. Vereschagin's works in this Gallery, though they 
have hardly sufficient strength of painting or interest of subject 
to be done on so great a scale. It is one of the greatest pecu- 
liarities of Continental Art, this liking to produce enormous 
works simply for their size, and in nineteen cases out of twenty 
they are failures, 

Let us now turn to the half-dozen or so pictures of the 
Turko-Russian war. None of these can properly be called 
“battle” pictures, all but one being, as it were, side-incidents 
of the great war drama. Nor do we think that M. Veres- 
chagin’s ability is displayed so well in these works as in the 
previous exhibition illustrative of the Russian campaign in 
Central Asia, which was, we believe, held in London some years 
since. But this we can only guess to be the case, from the 
engravings of those earlier works, which seem to be more full 
of incident and interest. 

The two large pictures of the war are, “ B,”—“ Transport of the 
Wounded Russians after Plevna,” and “ C,” “ The Route of the 
Turkish Prisoners after the Surrender of Plevna.” ‘The first is 
a fine picture in some ways, especially notable for telling the 
facts of the case plainly and straightforwardly, without affecta- 
tion of any kind. We see the long road, stretching away up 
the mountain; along it, towards us, come the bullock-waggons, 
laden with the wounded, a sentry with fixed bayonet marching 
by the side of each. The waggons are covered with hoods, and 
few or none of the wounded are to be seen, except the sentries, 
most of whom have their heads bound up, or their arms in slings. 
It is a realistic picture, the realism of which is not forced upon 
your attention ; nor is it so much the realisation of special details, 
as the effort to tell without exaggeration what actually happened. 
It may be doubted whether a scene of such a kind really lends 
itself to reproduction, unless the artist gives us some of the 
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utter agony which the wounded soldiers experienced on the bad 
roads; and if he did this, the subject would have to be treated 
in an entirely different manner. Where this picture fails, is 
not in showing what actually occurred, but in allowing the out- 
side of the actual occurrence to interfere with the representation 
of the great suffering, which is, or rather should be, the main 
element of interest in the work. As it is, it is more a record of 
the kind of waggons used, and the arrangement of the guards, 
than a story of how miserable men suffered in their country’s 
cause. The second picture—that of the route of the Turkish 
prisoners—is not open to the same objection, and is probably 
the best of these records. It represents a snow-covered land- 
scape, with a road winding away from the foreground, and 
losing itself amidst the distant hills, its course marked by the 
long line of telegraph-posts. Bodies of soldiers, half-buried in 
the snow, are scattered here and there along the road, frozen to 
death; and in the foreground, and on the telegraph-wires, sit 
dozens of carrion-crows, some of them feasting on the bodies, 
others waiting till life is quite extinct. This is a painful pic- 
ture, as, indeed, it was inevitable that such a subject should 
be, and successful in giving some idea of the dreariness and 
desolation of the scene; but it is not one which powerfully 
affects the spectator by any subtler touches of sympathy 
or insight. Its merit is that of a fine sketch for a wood- 
cut in an illustrated paper. The enormous mass of canvas that 
is used, and the want of corresponding care and good paint- 
ing, impress us disagreeably,—and we must say that we can 
hardly see the reason for painting dead bodies in the snow on so 
large a scale. We much prefer the hundred and fifty small 
pictures of the architecture, dress, customs, &c., of India in 
this Gallery, to these pretentious, large works, and it is to see the 
former we would recommend our readers to spend a shilling in 
M. Vereschagin’s exhibition. They will find the Indian series to 
be as good as and in some ways not unlike, the pictures which 
David Roberts used to paint of the Holy Land and Egypt; in- 
deed, in the combination of a faithful record with great artistic 
taste, there is no English painter who so much resembles 
David Roberts as this industrious and ambitious Russian, whose 
works are less known in England than they deserve to be. 








BOOKS. 


oe 
THE LOVER'S TALE* 
Tits poem—the first three parts of which were, as the Poet- 
Laureate tells us, composed in his nineteenth year, and the last 
part in his maturity—will always have a biographical instructive- 
ness for the admirers of Tennyson, as well as special interest 
for the students of the growth of his genius. It is, of course, 
not one of the poems which show the poet’s genius at its highest 
point. Like most of the other novelettes in verse which he has 
written, it has too much inlaid work, and too little grandeur 
and simplicity of outline, to impress the imagination deeply asa 
whole. The embossed ornament is very rich, but it is somewhat 
too rich for the purposes of the tale. And this is even 
more true—as of course it would be likely to be—of the youth- 
ful introductory parts, than of the mature sequel. In describ- 
ing the wines and goblets used at the “ Golden Supper,” in the 
last part of this poem, the poet writes :— 
And Julian made a solemn feast: I never 
Sat at a costlier; for all round his hall 
From column on to column, as in a wood, 
Not such as here—an equatorial one, 
Great garlands swung and blossom’d; and beneath 
Heirlooms, and ancient miracles of Art, 
Chalice and salver, wines that, Heaven knows when, 
Had suck’d the fire of some forgotten sun, 
And kept it thro’ a hundred years of gloom, 
Yet glowing in a heart of rnby—cups 
Where nymph and god ran ever round in gold— 
Others of glass as costly—some with gems 
Moveable and resettable at will, 
And trebling all the rest in value—Ah heavens! 
Why need I tell yon all ?” 
And the description of this elaborate banquet is also a descrip- 
tion of the poem itself. ‘The poem is richly studded with gems, 
“‘moveable and resettable at will,” and we believe that the 
chief interest of this poem will consist to most of its readers 
in these gems,—which, indeed, are nearly as much to be admired 
if you take them out of their context, as they are when, “ reset 
at will,” they are restored to it. One of the finest of such 


* The Lover's Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 








gems,—one long widely known, though only through the pirated 
edition of Mr. Tennyson’s early poem, for which he here sub. 
stitutes the authentic original,—is the following passage in which 
the poet compares the power of memory to open up a well of 
living water in an otherwise dead present, to the power of the 
camel to carry in him unexhausted through the parching desert 
a draught of the sweet water which he loves :— 
“To me alone, 
Push'd from his chair of regal heritage, 
The Present is the vassal of the Past : 
So that, in that I have lived, do I live, 
And cannot die, and am, in having been— 
A portion of the pleasant yesterday, 
Thrust forward on to-day and out of place ; 
A body journeying onward, sick with toil, 
The weight as if of age upon my limbs, 
The grasp of hopeless grief about my heart, 
And all the senses weaken’d, save in that, 
Which long ago they had glean’d and garner’d up 
Into the granaries of memory— 
The clear brow, bulwark of the precious brain, 
Chinked as you see, and seam’d—and all the while 
The light soul twines and mingles with the growths 
Of vigorous early days, attracted, won, 
Married, made one with, molten into all 
The beautiful in Past of act or place, 
And like the all-enduring camel, driven 
Far from the diamond fountain by the palms, 
Who toils across the middle moonlit nights, 
Or when the white heats of the blinding noons 
Beat from the concave sand; yet in him keeps 
A draught of that sweet fountain that he loves, 
To stay his feet from falling, and his spirit 
From bitterness of death.” 
Such, too, is the fine description of the melancholy, backward- 
glancing hours which turn to gaze on the one day of Julian’s 
perfect life :— 
“O Genius of that hour which dost uphold 
Thy coronal of glory like a God, 
Amid thy melancholy mates far-seen, 
Who walk before thee, ever turning round 
To gaze upon thee till their eyes are dim 
With dwelling on the light and depth of thine, 
Thy name is ever worshipp’d among hours !”’ 
And such, once more, is the metaphor which almost gains, we 
think, by being detached from its place, and transformed from a 
rather extravagant metaphor into a mere picture, in which the poet 
compares those who can cheerfully survive the wreck of love, to 
the light-ship, moored for many a weary year to a dismal sand- 
bank far at sea, which sends down friendly light, year after 
year, upon the melancholy waves :— 
“There be some hearts so airily built, that they, 
They—when their love is wreck’d—if Love can wreck— 
On that sharp ridge of utmost doom ride highly 
Above the perilous seas of Change and Chance ; 
Nay, more, hold out the lights of cheerfulness ; 
As the tall ship, that many a dreary year 
Knit to some dismal sandbank far at sea, 
All thro’ the livelong hours of utter dark, 
Showers slanting light upon the dolorous wave.” 

Passages like these, which contain some striking, but mostly 
separable, beauty, are, we think, the passages by which this 
poem will be oftenest remembered. It is true that it also con- 
tains, as if in anticipation of Muud, some very fine pictures 
of morbid and insane passion brooding over the memories of 
an irrecoverable past. But this picture is too little relieved by 
any touches of real life, to make a fine subject in itself, while the 
reader is hardly in sufficient sympathy with the hero, to enter 
fully into the morbid vein of his anguish. In Maud, the 
maturer genius of the poet did at least contrive to create an image 
exquisite enough thoroughly to fire the imagination of his reader, 
before he is asked to go down into the vale of misery with the 
brain-sick and desperate lover. But in the Lover’s Tale the 
young poet failed to do this. Indeed we find both the hero and 
the heroine a little spoiled by an affected simplicity or simplesse, 
when they “ brother” and “ sister ’’ each other in the following 
fashion :— 

“We turn’d: our eyes met: hers were bright, and mine 
Were dim with floating tears, that shot the sunset 
In lightnings round me; and my name was borne 
Upon her breath. Henceforth my name has been 
A hallow’d memory like the names of old, 

A center’d, glory-circled memory, 

And a peculiar treasure, brooking not 

Exchange or currency: and in that hour 

A hope flow’d round me, like a golden mist 
Charm’d amid eddies of melodious airs, 

A moment, ere the onward whirlwind shatter it, 
Waver’d and floated—which was less than Hope, 
Because it lack’d the power of perfect Hope ; 
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But which was more and higher than all Hope, 

Because all other Hope had lower aim ; 

Even that this name to which her gracious lips 

Did lend such gentle utterance, this one name, 

In some obscure hereafter, might inwreathe 

(How lovelier, nobler then !) her life, her love, 

With my life, love, soul, spirit, and heart and strength. 

‘ Brother,’ she said, ‘let this be call’d henceforth 

The Hill of Hope; and I replied, ‘ O sister ! 

My will is one with thine; the Hill of Hope.’ 

Nevertheless, we did not change the name.”’ 
And this feeling that they were both indnlging in a decidedly 
elaborate species of mutual devotion,-—that they were a little 
too much of the ingénu and ingénue,—is a bad preparation 
for entering into the brain-sick fancies of the lover during his 
hours of delirium. The fault of the early part is clearly a 
tendency to sickliness ;—and the recognition of moral sickliness in 
health is, of course, a disadvantage in preparing the reader to 
enter fully into the brain-sickness of a broken heart. 

In a word, this, like most of Mr. Tennyson’s earliest poems, 
has more beauties than beauty,—is richer in the touches and 
dyes of true poetic feeling, than in the form and grasp of true 
imaginative power. Indeed, even in the later development 
of his genius, it is worth notice that he has never dealt 
half as successfully with pure story and narrative as he 
has with great ideas and great characters. His Idyls of the 
King are as superior to his Aylmer’s Field and Enoch Arden as 
his Ulysses and Tithonus are to his Oriana and Mariana. Give 
him a great idea, whether moral or dramatic, to work upon, and 
his detail falls into its true place at once. You are no longer 
fretted with his lingering touches on some languid theme; his 
verse becomes terse, masculine, and full of movement. But 
give him simply a story of ordinary pathos or incident, and you 
immediately begin to feel overpowered by heavy fragrance and 
tropical detail. His genius needs pricking with a keen intellec- 
tual point, to keep it at its best. Leave him to his fancy, and 
you find it blossoming into all sorts of languid elegance and 
ornate tracery. The odours of the Cape jasmine seem to prepon- 
derate over those of the wild rose, and the languors of the brooding 
heart over the keen ardours of masculine passion. There is at 
alltimes too much of microscopic minutia about the sentiment 
of Mr. Tennyson’s sentimental narratives. And naturally enough, 
this is not least true of a poem the greater part of which 
was written when he was but eighteen, a poem full of the evid- 
ence of a kind of genius,—but from which, taken alone, it 
would, we think, have been quite impossible to predict that the 
poet would ever have produced the sort of poems which will 
make Tennyson immortal,—the poems in which form and 
breadth are at least as remarkable as richness and subtlety,— 
the poems in which the whole is not sacrificed to the part, but 
every part is in strict subordination to the whole. 





THE HATTON CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Tue cream of the forty-nine volumes of the Hatton Correspond- 
ence is here set before us by Mr. Maunde Thompson. His 
selection consists principally of news-letters addressed to Lord 
Hatton, Governor of Guernsey, by various correspondents, and 
forms a continuous narrative of events from the Restoration to 
the death of William III. Its publication will scarcely render it 
necessary for the historian to reconsider many of his judgments 
on men and things, although it will certainly enable the student 
tomake many a profitable jotting in the margin of his Macaulay. 
But it will place the reader at the point of view from which 
thoughtful men and women of rank regarded the march of 
events under the later Stuarts, and it will bring before him 
many a trait of national and individual character which will 
throw a little fresh light on a page illumined by the two 
greatest of English diarists. By a curious coincidence, the last 
letter but one in these volumes records the death of Mr. 
Pepys, “who was a very valuable person, and my particular 
friend.” 

Lord Hatton's correspondents include persons of very diverse 
character. ‘There is Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who writes in terms 
of exaggerated respect which would be fulsome in a lacquey of 
the present day. There is Bishop Fell, of Oxford,.a little 
“donnish” perhaps, but full of the spirit of the scholar 
and the gentleman. There is Scroggs, of whom more 
anon, and Danby and Nottingham; the Countess of Man- 
chester, who uses to the utmost the privilege of her sex to 
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spell as she will, a privilege of which all the ladies 
who figure in this volume largely avail themselves; Alice 
Hatton, whose fresh delight in the pleasures of the town and 
keen enjoyment of the gossip of the passing hour are con- 
tagious, after well-nigh two centuries; Dugdaleand Marlborough, 
and a host of others. The first volume opens with a love-letter 
written about 1601, in which the writer sententiously remarks 
that he has “ markt it out as true property of ye fierie soul to 
honour chast beauty where ever it harbers, and to love ye verie 
windowes of yt house where soe faire a guest as vertue soiourneth.”” 
In the next letter, the lady to whom this courtly compliment 
was addressed, now a widow and a mother, writes to her son at 
Cambridge, promising to make him “a sommer sute,”’ on her 
return from an approaching visit, and giving him wise and 
loving counsel, expressed in that weighty and stately style 
which was a second nature to so many among the contemporaries 
of our Authorised Version. But the majority of the letters 
here printed were addressed to Lord Hatton by his brother, 
Charles Hatton, and by Sir Charles Lyttelton. Lyttelton and 
Hatton are certainly a distinct acquisition to our gallery of 
Restoration worthies. Respectable in all ways, in character, in 
education, and in talents, they represent a class which was by 
no means too numerous under Charles II. and his successors. 
They have many intellectual interests, literary, artistic, and 
scientific. They discuss the technique of Vandyke, the appear- 
ance of Absalom and Achitophel, questions of botany and horti- 
culture. Hatton was a friend of Evelyn, as well as of Pepys, 
and was fond of a good story. The brother of Madame 
Dacier told Hatton he “lodg’d in Suffolk Street, vis-a-vis le 
Livre rouge, but his Red-book proved to be ye Roe Buck.” In 
1693, Hatton took a house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, and 
writes, ‘We are ina house from whence we have soe greata pro- 
spect into ye country yt out of our parlour-window, whilst I am 
now writing, we can plainly and distinctly see ye hounds as they 
are hunting in ye adjacent fields, and hear ye sound of ye 
horns and cry of ye doggs.” But if it would be impossible to see 
and hear such things from a Piccadilly drawing-room to-day, 
we may congratulate ourselves that our Bishops do not keep 
their consecration-feasts at the Cock, as the Bishop of Bristol 
did in 1672; and that one Bishop would scarcely allow himself 
to tell another—even “in the heat of debate”—that “he was 
an old dotard, intoxicated with tobacco and Revelations.” 
Courtier as Lyttelton was, he was forced to admit, at 
the very commencement of the Bloody Assize, that the 
country “ looked as one passed already like a shambles ;” and he 
could not but believe that more would be heard when the Par- 
liament met of the violence used in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion. Of Jeffreys he had said, when he was only Recorder of 
London, that “he had, in great perfection, the three chief quali- 
fications of a lawyer,—boldness, boldness, boldness.” He com 

plained that of public news he was able to tell very little, for 
though he “ came from the Court, they talk there of nothing but 
horses and dogs.” A passage in a letter written in 1687 forms 
a curious commentary on Charles’s dying request to his 
brother not to “let poor Nelly starve.” “Mrs. Nelly has been 
dying of an apoplexie. She is now come to her sense on one 
side, for ye other is dead of a palsie. She is thought to be worth 
100,0001i., 2,0001. in revenue, and ye rest jeweles and plate.” Of 
the beauties of Charles II.’s time, Lyttelton never had a high 
opinion. So early as 1664 he wrote, “there was greate festivity 
at [the Duke's] birthday, and at night a ball, where really, 
Kytt, I saw but a few such beautyes as, wthout flattery to our- 
selves and them, you and I have had the happinesse to doe 
more than wayte upon and serve in ourtime. I thinke the race 
of fine women mightily decayed, or else it is that, being growne 
older, I am not so apt to spy them out, or so concerned for 
them when I doe.” We find a curious popular superstition two 
or three times repeated in the Hatton Correspondence. It was 
reported that when Lady Ranelagh, and again, when her 
brother, Robert Boyle, lay dying, flames broke out of one of the 
chimneys of the house, and continued for some time, though 
no cause could be discovered by those within; and when Dr. 
Busby departed this life, Lyttelton mentions how he “heard 
an od story, that ye people in ye street, when he was expiring, 
saw flashes and sparks of fire come out of his window, wch 
made them run into ye house to put it out, but when they were 
there saw none, nor did they of ye house.” One piece of gossip 
is of some literary interest. In 1678 steel pens seem to have been 
scarce, for in that year Mary Hatton wrote to her brother to 
ask whether there were any in England, and to offer her services 
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to procure him a supply, by the agency of one who “assured 
her that neither the glass pens nor any other sorts are near so 
good.” 

An Oxford resident gives a very full and valuable account of 
James IT.’s proceedings at Magdalen, but, to our mind, the most 
distinct gain to be derived from the perusal of these letters is 
the vivid picture of Scroggs which they contain. Scroggs 
hitherto has been for most students of the Merry Monarch’s 
time a name of reproach, rather than a very distinct personality. 
Macaulay, we believe, does not so much as mention him in his 
History. But he lives in the Hatton Correspondence; though 
we have but three of his letters and a few brief mentions of 
him, we know him henceforward but too well. His im- 
pudence is almost sublime; the brutal animalism of the man 
is something to remember. He is first introduced to us in 
a very amusing scene at Westminster Hall. A mad cow, after 
doing great execution in King Street, entered Palace Yard, and 
caused a considerable stir :— 

“Those in ye Hall, who saw ye bustle and swords drawn, were 
afrighted, and some cryed out ye Fifth-Monarchy men were up, and 
come to ent ye throats of ye lawyers, who were ye great plague of 
ye land. Some flung away their swords, yt they might not seeme to 
make any defence ; others their periwiggs, yt they might appear to 
be ye meaner persons; ye lawyers their gowns, and yr friend, 
Serjeant Scroggs, who of late hath had a fit of ye gout, wase per- 
fectly cured, stript himself of his gowne and coife, and with great 
activity vaulted over ye bar, and was presently followed by ye rest 
of his brethren,” 


In 1673, Scroggs wrote to Lord Hatton :— 

“There is, my Ld, in all yr family, such a smoothness of kind- 

ness, like a dead calme, not a wrinkle to be seene; but it carries you 
nowhether. I could wish, if it were possible, yr Lordships example 
could change that way in ’em; for I suppose that tyme and ye nature 
of yt place has wronght off much of that sweetness wch, as in wine, 
leaves it better to ye tast and stomack. And now yon talke of wine, 
well remembered! the last hogshead’s abroach, and without a sudden 
supply there is no living for mee at Weald Hall. The woemen drink 
in fear allready, and you know all theire passions are violent. ’Tis 
not a small matter will satisfy any one’s desire, and heere are a 
greate many to be satisfyed, besides yr sisters and Mr. Hatton’s lady, 
famous at 2in yemorning. My Lrd, by my last I wrott how you might 
send it, viz., to have it landed at Rainham, weh Arthur knowes, and 
from thence Ile send for it. Thinke not of any other stores at 
Guernsey but this, and let as much of it be clarrett, and as strong as 
you please, and more than ever you imagined.” 
A month or two later Sir William again wrote what he him- 
self admits to be a “railing” letter, complaining of the non- 
fulfilment of Lord Hatton’s promises, and that his wine must 
cost him £10 a hogshead, instead of £6. We will give another 
extract from his third letter, still on the same subject :-— 

“You say very true,—wine is answerd with nothing but wine. 
If anything or anybody else could have donne it otherwise, it must 
have bin yr Lrdship, in whom there is much art, but in wine is truth. 
Yr present was spoild before yr brother receivd it. We broke ope 
yr coffin at his howse, wherein we found only the furniture of a coffine, 
corruption. Those lympitts yt wer never seene in England lack 
wine to make ’em tast; and I[ will take it yt yr Lrdship keeps yr 
word, that you send wt was never yet seene in England, when you 
send ye next hoggsheads. My Lrd, you must not take it ill if I write 
of nothing but wine, for there is nothing I want more, nor of wch 
I can better write, or more willingly,—with this difference only, that 
wine wrott for has not halfe yt elegancy as wine thankt for.’’ 

In 1676 Scroggs was made Jndge of the Common Pleas, and 
Lord Chief Justice in 1678. The latter appointment was a 
reward for a King’s Speech which he had drawn up, but which 
was not delivered. Three speeches were submitted to tlie 
Council, Hatton states, the composition of the Lord Treasurer, 
Scroggs, and Sir William Temple respectively ; the last was the 
successful candidate, but Scroggs’s speech gave great satisfac- 
tion. Scroggs trimmed, “not wisely, but too well,” over the 
Popish plot, and it was found necessary to supersede him, on 
a handsome pension. There is an amusing account of a dinner 
at the Lord Mayor’s, in which he had a passage of arms with 
Lord Shaftesbury; and the last we hear of him is where 
Charles Hatton promises to send “by the carrier, with the 
tobacco ’’—appropriate company—a copy of Scroggs’s answer to 
Oates and Bedlow. Charles Hatton married Scroggs’s daughter, 
Elizabeth Gilby, after expressing great indignation at a report 
that he went to the Chief Justice’s house for the purpose of court- 
ing her. “I must needs say,” he wrote, “I thinke her a very 
good woman; but she hath one fault, and an unpardonable 
one; no portion, except three boys; and I desire to meddle not 
with ye mother, except yr Loppe will take ye boys.” 

Dr. Edward King, who was present when Charles II. was 
seized with his fatal illness, contributes several letters to 
these volumes. He was voted £1,000 for his service on 
that occasion, but was knighted instead, which, as Bishop 








Fell remarked, was equivalent to fining him £100. Hi, 
description of an earthquake which happened in 1692 
gives a fair specimen of the intellect of this amiable olq 
toady :—* I had been out of towne, just come home; and, as J 
was at dinour in my dineing-room (one paire of stairs), on a 
suddaine the table and room shakt, put us all into a strange 
confusion. My wife said, ‘Mr. King, wts. this?’ Her woman, 
yt was at diner wth us, started from the table, as pale as death, 
and cri’d, ‘Oh! an earthquake !’” &c. 

Of duels we have abundance in these pages; even the King's 
and Duke’s footmen “ tilted.” Many crimes are recorded, among 
others, the murders of Mr. Thynne and Dr. Clench. At the 
trial of Lord Cornwallis for murder in 1676, when the Lords 
retired, his servants brought “ Naples bisquits and wine,” which 
were first presented to the Lord High Steward, and after given 
about tothe company. Plots abound, from the Rye-House Plot to 
a Pewter-pot Plot. A correspondent states that Lord William 
Russell, in the interval between his condemnation and execution, 
“ eats little, drinks tea much, is very composed and resolute.” 
Lord Hatton’s correspondents were chiefly Tories; and both 
Lyttelton and Hatton found themselves under arrest during the 
reign of William III. The latter has many a dry blow at the 
new régime. In March, 1693, he records with evident pleasure 
how “this evening his Sacred Majesty returned back through 
the City, with as great silence as the Grand Seignior marches 
through any city in his territories; and he writes, on the 
second anniversary of William’s death, in the last letter here 
printed :—‘ Several sermons for King William were preached 
in most churches ; and in our market, the butchers’ shops were 
generally shut up, and few would sell any meat, though it was 
market-day, they postponing their gaine to faction, from the 
effects of which, ‘Good Lord, deliver us !’” 

In dealing with a book like this, which, like Burton’s Anatomy, 
is an admirable work to steal from, it is difficult to know where 
to stop. We must confine ourselves to one more extract, which 
shows that the workman of 1675 was already puzzled by certain 
economical problems, which his descendant of two centuries 
later has scarcely solved :— 

“Here hath been, every day since Sunday last, great disorders 
committed in ye city and suburbs by ye weavers, who first, in great 
numbers, fell upon ye French weavers, pulled down some of their 
houses, burnt their loomes; but, afterwards, those weavers who had 
loomes without engines broke open the houses of all those weavers 
who had loomes with engines, and burnt their loomes, pretending that 
one man with an engine-loome can doe more worke in one day then 
ten men with loomes without engines, and yt, therfore, ther wase 
thousands of weavers yt, for wt of employment, were ready to starve, 
and yt they had rather venter hanging than starving.” 

It only remains to express our thanks to Mr. Maunde Thompson 
and the Camden Society for these singularly interesting volumes. 





NEW PHASES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Tue Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have just undertaken the publication of a series of works, 
chiefly educational, to be entitled “The Dublin University 
Press Series.” The list of works already announced includes 
several books of much scientific value, including Lectures ow 
Physical Geography, by the Rev. Samuel Haughton; and The 
Mathematical Tracts of the late James M*Cullagh. Trinity 
College, Dublin, is, in fact, about to make the contribu- 
tions to sdience and literature fairly to be expected 
from the genius which it has long succeeded in drawing 
within its inflaence. One of the earliest books of the series 
yet issued is a collection of Essays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy, by My. Cliffe Leslie. The prevailing tendency 
of these essays is the application of wide economic learning and 
the acute observation of social facts to the criticism of accepted 
doctrines. Mr. Leslie is one of those who are by no means 
satisfied with the dry formulas of Ricardo ; he will not believe 
that rigid natural laws reduce rates of wages to strict uni- 
formity. He loves to dwell upon the facts which show, in his 
opinion, that gold will not flow like water, but will unaccount- 
ably maintain a higher level here, and a lower one there, than 
economic science seems at first sight to warrant. 

We believe that Mr. Leslie is mistaken in his main thesis. 
We do not believe that he has, or can, upset the general validity 
of the deductive method in political economy. His essays over- 
flow with facts, and interesting and pertinent facts, so that no 
competent person can read the essays on “ The Distribution and 
Value of the Precious Metals,” or “The New Gold Mines and 





* Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. By Thomas Edward Cliffe Lestie, 
LL.D., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges. 1879. 
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Prices in Europe in 1865,” on “The Movements of Agricul- 
tural Wages in Europe,” on “ Economic Science and Statistics,” 
and so on, without becoming a fuller and more cautious economic 
thinker. The essay on Agricultural Wages, prompted by the 
strikes which were arising in 1874 in the Eastern Counties, is 
especially impressive, and forms a good specimen of Mr. 
Leslie’s style of inquiry and thought. He shows, beyond all 
question, that there is no such thing as uniformity of wages in 
acountry. In England, the wages of the Northern Counties 
exceed those of the Southern Counties as three exceeds two, or 
by no less than 50 per cent of the lower rate. A like differ- 
ence is detected by Mr. Leslie in Belgium, and in fact he shows 
the phenomenon to be an almost invariable one. Every diver- 
sity of local industry or of climate and soil makes itself 
felt in a variation of the labourers’ average earnings, 
and yet, strange to say, self-interest and competition do not 
equalise things as they should do, according to the Ricardian 
formulas. The labourers of the South and East of England will 
not, or cannot, or at any rate, do not, migrate en masse to the 
North, as so vast a difference as 50 per cent. in wages ought to 
induce them to do. 

The general outcome of Mr. Leslie’s inquiries is more em- 
phatically stated in what we may fairly call his famous essay 
“On the Philosophical Method of Political Economy,” which we 
are glad to find reprinted in this volume. This highly sugges- 
tive essay was originally printed in 1876, in the fourth number 
of a periodical called Hermathena, a publication also issuing 
from the Irish focus of learning. Hermathena was indeed 
an enigmatic title to most people, and few knew where 
or how to obtain such a publication. But we cannot help 
thinking that this essay partly prompted Professor J. K. 
Ingram in the preparation of his celebrated address to the 
F Section of the British Association, on “The Present Position 
and Prospects of Political Economy.” Speaking of a wide- 
spread revolt against the jejune doctrines of Ricardo, Professor 
Ingram says :—‘“ In England, a corresponding movement, by no 
means imitative, but, on the contrary, highly original in charac- 
ter, is represented by Mr. Cliffe Leslie, whom I mention with 
pride as an alumnus of this University.” Whether it is that 
the time was ripe for a movement of thought, or whether Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. Ingram had the rare power of stirring a revolu- 
tion by a few cleverly written pages, at any rate, the effect of 
the essays mentioned has been something quite remark- 
able. In England the subject has been discussed and 
rediseussed by the most able thinkers of the day, such 
as Mr. Sidgwick, Professor Thorold Rogers, and Mr. 
Robert Lowe. Abroad, the essays, especially that of Pro- 
fessor Ingram, have been translated into various foreign 
languages, and have received even more attention than in Eng- 
land. We have not space, of course, to enter properly upon a 
discussion which extends widely and deeply into the nature of 
science and of economic science. We must express opinions 
rather than reasons and arguments, and we must hold that Mr. 
Leslie, thongh quite mistaken in his objections to the deductive 
method, has nevertheless fulfilled an important function in 
bringing the inductive element of economic science into promin- 
ent notice. The paradoxes of many mistaken people are of 
service in exciting others to seek what is not paradox. Now, 
Mr. Leslie, though he might sometimes be set down as para- 
doxical, has an awkward way of arraying facts in support 
of his paradoxes, and we are quite willing to allow that 
before these paradoxes are set to rest, a great modification of the 
accepted deductive theory of economics must take place. Mr. 
Leslie’s mistake is that of a man so possessed by his own view 
of things, that he cannot believe there is any other aspect of the 
matter. He sees clearly that facts decline to agree with certain 
dogmas of the deductive school, and he forthwith declares that 
we must give up the deductive method of Ricardo altogether, 
and must adopt an entirely opposite method of empiricism. He 
is wrong; and yet he represents a tendency of the present age 
the importance of which it is difficult at present to gauge. This 
tendency is, to the moral sciences, what the tendency of the 
Elizabethan age was to physical science. Lord Bacon, by his 
powerful, but often shallow works, managed to gain credit for 
a reform of philosophic method generally known as the Baconian 
philosophy, although the fact is, that in Italy, France, and even 
in England, were men, such as Galileo and Gilbert, far superior 
to Bacon in knowledge of science and insight into its true 
methods. Nevertheless, Bacon truly felt and represented the 
tendency of his age. 











Now, this Victorian age, in addition to its other practical 
and philosophic triumphs, exhibits a renewed tendency to a 


Baconian reform. It is impossible to think of the works of 
Darwin, Spencer, Tylor, Lubbock, Maine, MacLennan, and 
others, without perceiving that scientific research is no longer 
conducted by happy conjecture and confident dogmatising. 
The laborious collection of material, and the systematic mar- 
shalling of innumerable facts, precedes any attempt to form a 
complete theory. In this respect, the Victorian age presents 
an extraordinary contrast to the Georgian age. Jeremy 
Bentham was simply mighty in his way, but he had 
a contempt for all writings except his own, which led 
him even to despise the materials which others had 
amassed. His theories were founded on the materials 
of his own casual observation, and the only wonder is 
that he was so often right. Hume, again, in spite of his ex- 
traordinary sagacity, was nowhere as a real inquirer. He pro- 
fessed an intention of refounding moral science on an inductive 
basis, but he never took the trouble to carry out the empirical 
part of his work. If we look into the copious works of Priestley, 
Monboddo, Reid, Brown, and others, we shall find plenty of 
argument and conjecture, little real research for facts. 

Charles Darwin is the man who has in recent times led the 
reaction against this hap-hazard method. His doctrines take 
the form of hypotheses, and they may be right or wrong, with- 
out affecting the truth that his works are crammed from one 
end to another with matter of observation. Not only has he 
been a most acute and patient observer himself, but he has ccm- 
piled facts of every kind from the publications of other writers. 
The latest sporting paper sometimes supplies him with what is 
wanting in the old works of Ray or Linneus. Almost parallel 
in method are the philosophic works of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
whose “ Descriptive Sociology” is a monument of careful in- 
ductive inquiry,—or rather, the foundation of a monument. 
So, we need hardly say, it is likewise with the inquiries of Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, and the anthropologists generally. 
Instead of conjectures about the Deluge and the lost Tribes of 
Israel, men of science now ransack every crannoge, tumulus, or 
old manuscript, in search of indications of the past. 

We hold that Mr. Leslie’s Essays on economic science mani- 
fest the same tendency to make facts supreme. Several great 
economists, indeed, had the merit of extensive research even in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. The Weulth of 
Nations is unquestionably to a large extent historical and em- 
pirical, and presents in this way an extraordinary con- 
trast to Hume's ingenious, and it may be, profound, yet 
matterless essays. It is probably known to few, however, 
that Malthus was not a mere theorist; on the contrary, his 
celebrated “ Essay on Population ” was probably the most care- 
ful and scientific statistical inquiry which had been attempted 
up to his time, nor would it be easy to find anything comparable 
to it in the succeeding half-century. Now Mr. Leslie seems to 
have risen sagaciously on the tide of reaction which has over- 
taken the dogmatic theorists of the Ricardo school. Ricardo 
demonstrated so clearly that all labourers must be living at the 
starvation-point; that all men of business must earn the same 
rate of profit; and that everything must proceed by fixed laws, 
that statistical inquiry seemed superfluous. His followers have 
been over-confident in the almost Euclidean certainty of his 
formulas, until at length such empirical inquiries as those of Mr. 
Leslie, Professor Thorold Rogers, M. de Laveleye, and others 
awaken us to the insufficiency, if not the partial falseness, of 
the Ricardian hypotheses. But Mr. Leslie is mistaken in 
supposing that because Ricardo is vulnerable, therefore his 
method and doctrines must be entirely discarded. Reconsidera- 
tion and a careful scrutiny by the aid of empirical facts is, no 
doubt, necessary, and in the course of time economics will 
emerge a much improved science, without abandoning the 
general lines of Smith and Ricardo, 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the literary 
form and style of Mr. Leslie’s essays; for Mr. Leslie, though a 
writer on “ the dismal science,” has a style, and by no means a 
dismal one, either. In fact, there are very few living writers 
capable of putting a host of dry statistical facts into a lively 
narrative-like form in the way that Mr. Leslie does. With 
reference to Mr. Leslie’s interesting essay on Auvergne, a 
very competent authority reported the following remark of the 
late Mr. Mill concerning Mr. Leslie’s writings: —‘“A long time ago, 
Mr. Mill said to me that no one wrote accounts at once so instruc- 
tive and interesting as your narratives of your foreign visits.” 
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We may note that in addition to the principal essays on 
economic topics, Mr. Leslie has reprinted in this volume two 
or three articles on military policy. His remarks on “The 
Military Systems of Europe in 1867” merit attention, espe- 
cially when criticised by the light of subsequent events. Still 
more @ propos to the present position of affairs is his essay, 
first printed in 1860, on “The Question of the Age,—Is it 
Peace?” Mr. Leslie gives a list of the wars in which Great 
Britain has been engaged in each year from 1816 to 1860, com- 
pared with the wars of the Continental States of Europe. Such 
a table contains much food for reflection, and shows that, with 
all our civilisation and professions of humanity, we practically 
never close our Temple of Janus. 





THE PAROUSIA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Art the conclusion of our former notice of this work, we expressed 
a very favourable opinion of the author’s treatment of our 
Lord’s great prophetical discourse, on the Mount of Olives, of 
himself. The current expositions of it we cannot but think 
highly unsatisfactory, referring as they do some portions 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and others to the consum- 
mation of all things, in a manner which seems to us purely 
arbitrary, and (we say it reverently) which presents the 
whole more in the garb of an ambiguous heathen oracle, than of 
a prophetic utterance of Christ. From this embarrassment the 
scheme which the author has adopted entirely frees it, and we 
think that he has succeeded in proving that in its primary mean- 
ing the whole has been realised in the events which accompanied 
the winding-up of the Old-Testament Dispensation. Thus 
viewed, it is an orderly prediction, the realisation of which can 
be traced in the events of history ; on the popular interpretation 
of it, it seems to us to present little else than a mass of confusion® 

The proof that the prediction has relation to events then im- 
pending we think unanswerable. The whole address implies that 
it had a direct bearing on those to whorh it was spoken; and we 
cannot but think that theories of interpretation which require 
the interpolation of thousands of years between such expres- 
sions as “Immediately after the tribulation of those days,” and 
their context, is barely respectful to the divine speaker. In fact, 
the time has arrived when all non-natural interpretations of 
Scripture must be abandoned, and with them the theories which 
have rendered them necessary. We also think that the author has 
finally disposed of the interpretation, which has been adopted by 
many eminent commentators, of yevex by the word “ race,” 
instead of “ generation,” in our Lord’s affirmation, “This gener- 
ation shall not pass away, until all these things be fulfilled.” 
This interpretation has been forced upon them by the over- 
whelming necessity under which their theories labour of 
referring this utterance to some distant period of time, instead 
of, in accordance with its natural sense, to the generation then 
living. But while agreeing with the author that the discourse 
in its primary meaning is a prediction of the winding-up of the 
Old-Testament Dispensation, and of the events by which 
it was accompanied, we cannot accept his conclusion that 
in a secondary sense it may not have a reference to events 
yet future. Our reason for this opinion is that a large 
portion of the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament un- 
doubtedly bear this double application. In their direct reference, 
they were spoken of some person or event within the perspective 
of the prophet, but the language employed was of such a char- 
acter that it could be only fully realised in the person of the 
Messiah. We can see no reason why this discourse should not 
bear a similar application. 

We own that the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
constitutes a difficulty, if we view it as a part of Christ's Eschato- 
logical discourse. But is this necessary? It is omitted by both 
Mark and Luke. This omission would be extremely difficult to 
account for, if those Evangelists found it inserted in the accounts 
of it which they followed. We therefore conclude that they 
did not, and that it has been inserted out of its proper place in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. The theory that portions of the dis- 
courses have been arranged by the Evangelists out of the order 
in which they were delivered, is one which is fully accepted by 
the author, and we cannot see why it should not be applied 
here. At any rate, it is one far less involved in difficulties 
than that which the exigencies of his position have compelled 
him to propound, viz., that wherever the Eschatology of the New 
Testament has left no trace that it has been realised in the visible 
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sphere, we must assume that it has been so realised in the unseen 
world. To the adoption of this startling position we believe that 
he has been impelled by the exigencies of a rigid theory of inspira- 
tion. We agree with him that unless we set aside the natural 
meaning of language, itis impossible to read the New Testament 
without arriving at the conclusion that the Apostolic Church 
lived in the firm persuasion that the coming of our Lord was 
an event which would happen during that generation. But 
this theory of inspiration compels him to assume that it was 
impossible that the Apostles could have laboured under any 
misapprehension on this subject; and that to affirm that they 
did, would deprive of all authority their teaching on every 
other point in connection with Christianity. This position seems 
to us to contradict both the facts and the phenomena of the 
New Testament. The author must admit that during our 
Lord’s ministry, they were so far under the blinding in. 
fluence of their Jewish prepossessions, that they misappre- 
hended the meaning of very important portions of our Lord’s 
teaching. To this, he will doubtless reply, “The Spirit was 
promised to lead them into all the truth(’ Ess rqv ’ Aageesaev raouy).” 
But we know as a matter-of-fact that this “leading” was not 
an instantaneous, but a gradual enlightenment; and that it was 
frequently brought about, not by direct revelations, but by the 
teaching of the Spirit interpreting to their minds the truths 
referred to in his discourses through the medium of events. 
Of this, the evidence which is furnished by the Acts of the 
Apostles as to the mode of their enlightenment respecting 
the right of uncircumcised Gentiles to admission to the 
full privileges of Christianity, is an overwhelming proof. 
This, then, having been the case with respect to so fundamental 
a truth, we see no difficulty in assuming that the Apostolic 
Church was only gradually enlightened respecting the real nature 
of the prophecies as to future manifestations of Christ; and 
that this was brought about, not by a special revelation, but 
under the guidance of Providence. But further, we have the 
direct affirmation of our Lord that the exact time of the 
Parousia of his great discourse (mean it what it may) was 
hidden from him, and was known to his Father only. The 
attempts that have been made to explain away this, the obvious 
meaning of his words, seem to us to be hopeless. Still more; 
immediately before his Ascension, the Apostles put to him the 
question, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” Our Lord’s reply was, “ It is not for you to know the 
times and the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 
These declarations convey to our mind only one natural meaning, 
viz., that points of this kind formed no portion of the Christian 
revelation, but that the truth respecting them would be only 
gradually unfolded by the events of Providence. We see, there- 
fore, no difficulty in assuming that the Apostles continued ignor- 
ant, even after the communication to them of the Divine Spirit, 
on many subjects connected with the Parousia. 

We, therefore, object in toto to the theory that the Parousia, 
the Resurrection, and the Judgment are events which have 
taken place in the unseen world, in A.D. 70, and we consider any 
other mode of solving the difficulties with which we admit that 
certain passages in the New Testament are encumbered, to be 
infinitely preferable to such an assumption, and this for the 
following reasons :—First, it is no solution, but an evasion of 
them. Secondly, we take the same ground as the author has 
taken against several interpretations, to which he is opposed, 
viz., that we cannot discover a hint that the writers of the New 
Testament viewed these as events which were to take place in 
the unseen world, but everything which implies the contrary. 
Thirdly, it is impossible that events such as the author describes 
could have taken place without leaving a single trace in history. 
Fourthly, the theory in question involves an interpretation of 
I. Corinthians xv., and other passages, which is in the highest 
degree forced and non-natural. Fifthly, it also involves what, 
in our opinion, is an absolute absurdity. According to this 
theory, the rapture of the living, and the resurrection of the 
departed saints, which are referred to in I. Thessalonians iv. 
took place in A.D. 70. If this was so, in what condition, we ask, 
must it have left the Church? Clearly, without one living 
saint among its members. The author seems, in some degree, 
aware of the difficulties with which this supposition is encum- 
bered, but insists, we believe, on the fact that ecclesiastical his- 
tory is almost a blank from A.D. 70 to the middle of the second 
century, which he considers a confirmation of his views. The 
alleged fact we doubt ; but even if it was a real one, it would 
follow that the history of the Church not only ought to have 
been almost, but altogether, a blank from that time forth, and 
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for ever more, or at any rate, until it was reconstituted by 

some fresh exertion of divine power. 
Our remaining observations must be brief. Many of ourauthor’s 

criticisms on the Eschatology of the Epistles we consider sound, 
others are vitiated by the theories in question. We would 
gladly accept his identification of the Man of Sin with Nero. 
The description agrees with him well, except in one particular ; 
but this we think fatal to the identification, notwithstanding 
the high authorities by which it has been accepted. St. Paul 
affirms that “his [namely, the Man of Sin’s] manifestation 
would be after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and with all the deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish.” This description incontestably proves 
that the Man of Sin would endeavour to establish his position 
by the display of a pretended miraculous power, for the 
terms used by the Apostle are the identical ones by which 
miracles are habitually designated in the New ‘Testament. 
Now we fully admit that Nero’s character was one suffi- 
ciently Satanic, in other respects, to answer the description ; 
but we ask,—Is it consistent with the facts of history to 
affirm that he came “with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all the deceivableness of unnghteous- 
ness”? All that the author can allege is that Nero, in 
common with the other Emperors, claimed divine honours ; 
but not one of them, with the single exception of Vespasian, 
professed to be a worker of miracles, and he only in a very 
hesitating manner. It is a certain fact that their claim to deity 
was not founded on their possession of miraculous powers, but 
on their supreme lordship over the Roman world. Nero, 
therefore, in this particular fails to realise the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion of the Man of Sin. It was realised far more effectually by 
the pretended Messiahs, and pre-eminently by Barchecebas, the 
false Christ of the final struggle of the Jews against the Roman 
power in the reign of Adrian. Our verdict, therefore, respecting 
this portion of the author’s work must be “ Not proven.” 

We must now pass overa mass of interesting matter, in order 
that we may offer a few remarks on our author’s exposition of the 
Apocalypse. We agree with him that, according to the analogy of 
the prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament, and the express as- 
sertions of the book itself, a considerable portion of its contents, 
at least in their primary signification, must be viewed as pointing 
to events either contemporary or impending; and in viewing 
the popular historical expositions as bearing much the same 
relation to sound theology as novels do to history. But we also 
think it highly probable that its symbols admit of an ulterior 
realisation in history, in the same manner as is unquestionably 
the case with the Messianic prophecies. The author's theory 
respecting this book is that its visions are an expansion of the 
discourse on the Mount of Olives, and that this is the reason 
for its omission by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who was the 
only one of the Evangelists who actually heard it. This idea at 
least deserves the praise of ingenuity. The author’s general view 
of the Apocalypse may be briefly stated. With the exception of a 
small section, he maintains that it has received its complete ful- 
filment ia the destruction of Jerusalem, and in its accompanying 

“events, We need hardly observe that in his attempts to prove 
this, he is compelled frequently to invoke his theory of fulfil- 
ments which take place in the unseen world. 

The date which the author’s theories compel him to assign 
to the composition of the Apocalypse seems to us to con- 
tradict all the evidence which we possess on that sub- 
ject. He considers that nearly every one of the Apostolic 
Epistles contain distinct allusions to it, and that it was 
well known to the members of the Churches addressed in 
those epistles at the time of their composition. He even goes 
the length of assuming that it was so prior to the writing of 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, A.D, 53-54. “ We infer,” 
says he, “that the Apocalypse was known to the Thessalonians, 
and that St. Paul alluded to this very description,”—i.c., to the 
descent of the Archangel with the trump of God. If so, it must 
have been composed several—say, at least eight or ten—years 
earlier, for if it had not been so, it would have been impossible 
that it could have got into such general circulation. We our- 


selves incline to an earlier date than the reign of Domitian, 
which is assigned to it by Irenaeus. Otherwise, the wide differ- 
ence of its Greek from that of the Fourth Gospel, places an 
almost insurmountable difficulty in the way of accepting both 
works as the composition of the same author. But if a residence 
of several years at Ephesus intervened between the composition 
of the two works, the rough and frequently ungrammatica] 





Greek of the Apocalypse might easily have been toned down into 
the smooth Greek of the Gospel. We think, therefore, that it is 
highly probable that it might have been composed near the 
close of the reign of Nero; but such a date as the author's 
positions require, it is impossible for us to accept. We know 
from the Epistle to the Galatians that St. John was one of the 
pillar Apostles of the Church of Jerusalem, and was residing in 
that city on the occasion of St. Paul’s second visit, which must 
have taken place between St. Paul's first and second missionary 
journeys. That this book should have been composed, and ob- 
tained so wide a circulation that the members of the Church at 
Thessalonica, whose Christianity was then only of about two 
years’ standing, should have been familiarly acquainted with it, 
is, in our opinion, simply incredible. The forms of expression 
which are common to it and the Pauline Epistles, are doubtless 
due to the fact that they constituted the underlying elements of 
that period of Christian thought. 

Our space will only allow us to adduce two or three further exam- 
ples of the author’s singular, and as we think, unsound positions- 
Let us take his exposition of the ‘lwo Witnesses, as a crucial 
test. These he expounds to have been two noted witnesses for 
Christ, who were murdered at Jerusalem shortly before its de- 
struction. He finds them in the two Apostles, James and Peter. 
The former we know, on ample historical testimony, to have 
been martyred there at this period of time; but that the latter 
was so, is a pure assumption, without a single atom of evidence, 
direct or indirect, in its favour. Further, the Apocalypse 
affirms that at the end of their testimony the Beast (whom 
the author identifies with Nero) should make war on 
them and kill them. But historical fact informs us 
that Jumes was not put to death by the Roman, but 
by the Jewish authorities,—a murder which Josephus char- 
acterises as a great crime. Again, the dead bodies of the 
witnesses of the Apocalypse are affirmed to have been exposed 
for three days in the public street, after which a voice from 
Heaven summoned them to ascend thither; and this they are 
described as actually doing, in the sight of their enemies. Now 
as it is impossible for the author here to summon to his aid his 
theory of fulfilment in the invisible world, he tells us that these 
events may have occurred in the visible sphere,—that is to say, 
that the dead bodies of James and Peter may have been revivi- 
fied, and ascended into Heaven in the sight of their enemies, 
without this event’s leaving a single trace of its occurrence in 
the history either of the Church or the world. 

We shall not discuss the vexed question of the Apocalyptic 
Beast. The author identifies him with Nero, and we own that 
he has given several strong reasons for so doing, but some of 
his arguments throw considerable doubt on the entire question. 
But when he asks us to accept his identification ot the Second 
Beast, who had two horns like a lamb, but who spake like a 
dragon, with Custius Florus, Nero’s Deputy in Judaa, who by his 
unutterable tyranny drove the Jews into rebellion, he must pardon 
us for expressing our absolute incredulity. Florus’s utterances 
and actions were, no doubt, sufficiently Draconian, but that he had 
anything lamblike about him we utterly deny. Nor less in con- 
tradiction to well-known facts is the author's interpretation of the 
loosing of the four Angels bound at the river Euphrates, as re- 
ferring to the mobilisation of the four Roman legions quartered 
near that river for the invasion of Judwa. ‘The Apocalypse 
describes the force, whatever it was, as consisting of cavalry, 
and expressly states that their numbers were two hundred 
millions; but the historic fact is that the strength of a Roman 
army, by whatever amount of cavalry it was supported, in- 
variably consisted of infantry. Further, the author's identification 
of a great Apocalyptic hail-storm, with the volleys of huge stones 
which were hurled by the newly-invented Roman engines 
against the walls of Jerusalem, we consider to be fully as 
extravagant as that contained in certain very popular works 
of the historic school of interpretation, which sees in the fire, 
smoke, and brimstone which issued from the mouths of the 
Apocalyptic horsemen, an allusion to the recently-invented 
artillery with which the Turks battered down the walls of 
Constantinople. 

Our space, however, is gone, and in conclusion, we can only 
lament the introduction of a number of extravagances of this 
description into a work which contains so much excellent reason- 
ing. Against the practice of compelling facts to bend to theories, 
instead of accommodating theories to facts, and of inventing 
facts whenever the exigencies of an abstract theory require it, 
we consider this portion of the author's work to be an emphatic 
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warning,—while its most valuable portion is, in fact, a most use- 
ful protest against the indifference to that warning displayed 
by a great company of Christian theologians and commentators 
of this and former days. 





ErratuM.—In the first column of page 761, of our last impression, 
in the article on “The Parousia,’’ the line which now stands 
eighteenth, ought to stand fifteenth. 
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ALEIGH CLUB. — SECRETARY 
required, and to assist in the Management 

To a Gentleman, and one thorougbly qualified for 
such a position, liberal terms will be given. (Residence 


in the Club-house probibly not essenti#!.) Appli- 
cations, by letter only, to be made to“S.,” Raleigh 
Club, 16 Regent Street, Waterlco Place, and must 
contain the fullest pa:ticulars of age, present and 
past. employment. and references. but not testimonials. 


Wane MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION.—Annual Meeting, at 
Saturday, June 23th, at 





Westminster College Hall, 
3 p.m. 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 

—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce —Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


“\ TJITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey —NEXT TERM 

there will be a Class a ey for London University 

Matriculati on —Princi ‘ipal, 0. H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. 


\HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
it.) SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rev. t the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


TPHE WIDOW of a FIELD OFFICER 

living in one of the best places for Education in 
Germany, is willing to receive into her Family a 
Young Lady who is desirous of finishing her Educa- 
tion.—For partieu'ars, apply to General DODJSON, 
Cc. B., the E! 'ms, Spring Grove, Isieworth. 


TAVAL CADETS—A ‘Rector, 
Graduate of Oxford, has a VACANCY for 
THREE PUPILS, between the ages of ten and 
thirteen. House and grounds large and airy. Table 
good.—Apply to“ M.A.,” care of Messrs, Woodhead, 
44 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS Ss, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
” M./ A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 
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JOSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 

£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 

amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 

or Mathematics, ages 14} and 15}.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) 
will shortly appoint a HEAD MISTRESS for their 
Gateshead High School. Salary, £250 per annum, with 
a Capitation Fee of £1 10s per Pupil over 100 up to 200, 
and of £2 per Pupil over 200, Applications to be sent, 
not later than July 5th, to the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, 112 Brompton Boad, S.W., from whom further 
information may be had. 


BR CATION, HEIDELBERG. — 
“4 Miss BURY, a Parisian Lady, educa:ed in Ger- 
many, with several years’ experience of teaching in 
England, receives into her House, near the Castle, 
English Ladies as Pupils or Boarders. An English 
Lady, having davghters under Miss Bury's cure, per- 
mits reference to her; and is willing, when she visits 
Heidelberg in August, to take pupils under her escort. 
—Address, Mrs. SPAGNOLETTI, the Poplars, Aber- 
deen Place, Maida Hill, N.W. 


\TUTTG ART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magda. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., Ail Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms modera:e. Also a | mited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Y\CHOLARSHIPS—F ETTE Ss 
KR COLLEGE, Edinburgh. — EIGHT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Four of the annua! value of £60, and Four of 
£20, tenable during residence at the College, will be 
open for Competition, July 16th, 1879. Candidates 
residing in England will be examined in London. 
Names of Candidates must be sent by July 9th to 
HEAD MASTER, who will forward particulars of 
the Examination. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS, 
up to 15 or 16 years of age. Junior Classes 
for Children under 10 years of age. The Session 
1879-80 beginsSEPrEMBER 24th. The arrangements 
of the School permit of some Girls being received 
with their brothers. Full details as to the arrange- 
ments and system may be bad on application to Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. There will 
be a vacancy in September for an elder Girl Student 
preparing for the London University Examiuations, 
or for Girton College. 


Tae ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
\ a Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hdie 
aily. 
Every information of the Manager. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Llfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all prince pal Railway Stations in England. 




















‘ 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTE 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD NE Ee a Lord poe Justice, C.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY N BLAKE, Eat 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, — 


vite Tociag Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


. =e “NEW COLLEGE, 
| UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 





PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE 
SESSION 1879-80, 
PriIncipAL—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Grounds and Truths of Religion. 

Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

Introduction to the Gospels. 

Pauline Episties: Criticism and Exegesis. 

Senior History of Doctrines. 

Junior History of Doctrines. 

Reading from a Greek Father. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Hebrew: Senior—the Psalms.. 
nomy. 

Ecclesiastical History: Senior—The Founders of 
Latin Theology, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine. Junior—General Place of the Church in 
the History of Europe till the Reformation. 

Old Testament: The History of the Religion of 
Israel. 

Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 


requirements for graduation in the University of | 


London). 

Senior Mental Philosophy. 

Ethical Philosophy : the Chief Theories Described 
and Examined. 

Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are open to 
Students of either Sex, on payment of the usual fees. 
For particulars, apply to 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Vu 
26 George Street, Manchester, s anne 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A.. Liverpool.) S&S 





Ts E SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten til Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Ts TITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRViING.—Monday, 
June 23rd, Tuesday, June 24th, LOUIS XI.,at 8.15, 
Mr. Irving, &c. Wednesday, June 25th, HAMLET, at 
7.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. ‘Lhursday, June 
26th, LADY of LYONS, at 8. Mr. Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry. Friday, June 27th, Saturday, June 28th, 
CHARLES I, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Saturday morning. Jure 28th, ut 2.30. CHARLES 1. 
Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open from 
10 to 5, where full casts of the Piays can be obtained, 
and Seats booked for all parts of the House, except 
Pit and Gallery. 


HE SCOTTISH UN LON and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £2,300,000, 
LIFE POLICIES ISSUED, £2 ',000,000. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS explains the ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS CONDITIONS wheh the exceptional 
Position of this Company enables it to offer to As- 
surers; especially the 

EARLY BONUS SCHEME at ordinary Profit Rates, 
the Policies being payable One Month after proof of 
Death, and becoming in Three Years Indisputable, 
World-Wide, and Non-forfeitable in case of omission 
to ;ay the Premiums; and the 

DEFERRED BONUS SCHEME, giving right to 
Profits at rates of Premium which do not exceed, and 
at many ages fall short of, the non-profit rates of 
other offices, 




















FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all desevijtious of Property Insured on the 
most favourable terms, 
Secretary in London—WILLIAM PoRTEOUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MCCANDLISH. 
London: 3 King William Stree+, E.C. Edinburgh: 
35 H St. . Andrew Square. | 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


Junior—Deutero- | 











pana FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

















r ,AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
d Funds £3,066,214 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
= ‘ease or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fr 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Paid-up capital £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 











DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up — ° £1, noe 500 
Reserve f 733,500 






LETTERS of “CREDIT aud BILLS on DEM AND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

LEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 "1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, a, E.C. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1817—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members, 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to DWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OCC OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF OF AL. L KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks — Railway Stations, the Local 

ts, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

[JOUSE PROPERTY and INVES T. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 





| 15th, 1876. 








CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist issue at gl 4 000 shares, amount £100,000 





2n » £1 premium, 4,000 shares, _,, 109,000 
3rd 5 "an mS 4.000 shares, , 100,000 
4th » £3 ” 4,000 shares, ” 100,000 
5th » = eo 4,000 shares, ws 100,000 
6th » £5 " 741 shares, ,, 18,525 





20,741 £518,525 

The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
premium. 741 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Ssareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 123, for £596 793. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,009. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,828. 

Corrent rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 

r 
Perhird. Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information, Neg br 


BASDEN, Secretary. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
Tt HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


XN OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish, soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by ——— Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & co., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
+o every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by a Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s 
Prepared by GOODALL, BAOKHOUSE, & Cco., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


GCS. S CUSTARD POWDER. 





DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


(\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa@ useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c 

yp by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


YOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
casily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 


4. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS ¢o long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (Jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S. E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the labelused 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
FE OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PIL de Sh Erysipelas, Piles.—Un- 
varying success attends all who treat these diseases 
according to the simple printed directions, wrapped 
round each pot and box. They are invaluable to the 
young and timid, whose bashfulness sometimes en- 
dangers life. A little attention, moderate perseverance, 
and trifling expense will enable the most diffident to 
conduct any case to a happy issue, without exposing 
secret infirmities to any one. The Ointment arrests 
the spreading inflammation, restrains the excited 
veesels, cools the overheated skin, alleviates throbbing 
and smarting pains, and gives great ease. The same 
directions also clearly point out when and how 
Holloway’s Pills are to be taken. that their purifying 
and regulating powers may assist by adjusting and 
strengthening the constitution. 
RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often burtful io its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. PO. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces: for Uhildren, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 


My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G, H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BROOK’S ee 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SUFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


WiLlet 8s’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES. 99| in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


| W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





COTTONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON, 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








| 
“THREE | 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


LL 


WHISKY. 











GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's neonenemsni in Blue Ink across Label. 


BRA VAIS 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 

FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 

smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dépot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al} 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépot and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





FER 
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Nearly ready, 8vo, cloth. 


PROTECTION AND BAD TIMES; 
With Special Reference to the Political Economy of English Colonization. 


By GEORGE BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., 
Author of “ New Homes for the Old Country,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 103 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED 


AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended.” —Lane: 


“ Besides containing the results of 


the long experience of a ‘omar scientific practitioner, has the 


additional advantage of a pleassnt, untechnical, and readable style.”"— World. 
“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





MR. MILLAIS’ 


PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. 


E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 


The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 





LONDON: OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL: EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALESTREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE ST. 





FRED: EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward -_ veal the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 


on receipt of Starops, at the rate of 4d for each Shee 

1. SLOW COMBUSIION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, neg on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. Epw 

2. SIMPLE FIRE- LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants’ Offices, &c. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walnut, 
Ebonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8 BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 
IRON RESTS. 





.. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. EDWARDS, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12. PIERCE'S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 

14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'’S STOVES. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 





IMPORTAN TMR. 


JOHN MILTON, 


Senior Surgeon of St. John's Hospital for the Skin, London, writes:—‘ After fifteen years’ careful trial in 
many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, ‘T have no hesitation ia giving my verdict to the 
effect that nothing has proved so beneficial tu the Skin as 


PEARS’ 


Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin.” 


TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 


Chatto and Windus. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Ph 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.C., LONDO 


N. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
pot PERRINS have adupted-‘a NEW LABEL, bearing 


ture— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the rietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 











HE PROPRIETORS of the 
“ECONOMIST” will, on JULY Ist. 1879, pub- 
lish a DOUBLE NUMBER of the “INV RS’ 
MONTHLY MANUAL" (dated June 28th, 1879). giving, 
in addition to the usual information. the Highest and 
Lowest Prices during the rs 1877 and 1878, and the 
first six months of 1879. Proprietors also 
to introduce,as —s entirely new feature in this oymcoems 
the Yield each Stock will return to the Investor 
at Current Market Prices, thus rendering the “ Manual” 
more usefal to its readers. 
This Number will be cut, stitched, and enclosed ina 
Wrapper. 
The price of the JUNE NUMBER will be 1s 4d; by 


post, ls 6d. 
: Orrice—340 STRAND. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


ARY ANERLEY, by R. D. Bracx- 
1 moRE, Author of ‘*Lorna Doone,” will be 
commenced it in the J uly number of Fraser's ‘Magazine. 








ESSRS. LONGMANS and CO. 
beg to inform the Applicants that the Third 

Edition of the First Votume of Mr. SERJEANT 
COX'S “MECHANISM of MAN” will be ready for 
delivery on June 28. The Second and concluding 
Volume may now be had, ae 128 1 

VOL. 1 treats of the SM. 

Vou. 2, The MECHANISM to MACTION. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCERS NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
HE DATA of ETHICS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS and Norgate, 14 py Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Just published, Third Edition, price 1s. 

R. JAMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL 
SUBSTITUTES for GOD CONSIDERED, in 
ning Lecture, delivered October 30, 1878, at 

fanc ester New Col , London, 93rd Session. By 
feos MartTINgAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the 

ollege. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 











Price 7s 6d; postage, 51. 

OTES on the CARE of the SICK. 
By Rev. A. Barnceman. 

“A handy and most valuable little volume.”— 


Spectator. 
G. J. Parmer, 32 Little Queen Street. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always ones with experi- 
enced dr kers an il , ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i di tion of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwarde to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or try ‘cocoa, 











A ’ 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 





The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 
Hnest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
, P s. d. 8. 8. a. 
34-in. Y handles, per doz. 12 6... 9 6.4. 6 0 
: a = 166..12 0... 6 6 
34 = to balance do. 18 6...13 6... 6 6 
33s do. do. do. 21 0..16 6.4. 7 6 
4 do. do. do. 2 0..18 O.. 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 32 0...21 0... 9 6 
4 do.extralarge do. 36 0...26 0...10 6 
4 ~ African do. 40 0... 32 0 13 6 
4 do. silver ferrules do. 40 0... 32 0...15 0 
4 do. silver'd blades do. = © 0c BBO neo ove 
Electro-silv'red handles do. 0 ant 


90. 6 

LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, , SEL, and rae, 
2s 6d to 2380s. 

LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil,—Half- 
gallon, capsuled tins, 1s 3d; indrums of five gallons 
and upwrrds, 2s per gallon. 

COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 2s 10d. 


ILLIAM S. BUR’ = ON, General 
Furnishing Ir 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. yt Be ues, a 
850 Illustrations, post free. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured."— 
Morning Post. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
‘ossion preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aad expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Ww.c, 
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NOTICE —To the SUBSCRIBERS to the EDITION DE LUXE of 


WwW. Mz 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on 


Votumse 19.—THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, ESQ.: THE FATAL BOOTS. 
Mruats, R.A.,and W. Ratstoy ; and GrorGE CrurksHank’s Original Steel Engravings for “‘ The Fatal Boots,” 


a Srory.—MEN’S WIVES—THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. With [Illustrations 


Votume 20.—CATHERINE : 


June 30th, 1879 :— 


by the Avrnor, Luxe Finpes, A.R.A., and R. B. Wattace. 


London : 





SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO, 


With Illustrations by J. E. 


15 Waterloo Place. 





GRAND EDITION DE LUXE OF 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price 2s 6d 


NEW FINE-ART EDITION 
OF 


LONGFELLOW'S POEMS. 
With 500 Illustrations, 


B Y SOME OF THE BEST ARTISTS OF ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


Part I. ready June 25th. 

The Five Hunprep ILiLvustRATIONS with 
which the New Fine-Art Edition will be en- 
riched will consist of Landscapes, Figure- 
Subjects, and Ornamental Designs, expressly 
prepared for this Edition. The Landscape 
Views have been drawn from Nature, and 
have been entrusted to the best Artists of 
America, whose efforts will be supplemented 
by Designs from eminent English and Con- 
tinental Artists. 
tioned P. H. 
DIcKSEE, 


Among these may be men- 
CALDERON, R.A., FRANK 
GIACOMELLI, and others, whose 
appreciative and hearty co-operation will 
render this magnificent Edition a truly In- 
ternational tribute worthy of the world-wide 
fame which America’s Great Poet enjoys. 

The interest which Mr. Longfellow has 
taken in these illustrations of his poems may 
be gathered from the fact that he has himself 
indicated about three hundred subjects for 
illustration, out of the five or six hundred 
which will be contained in the work. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or 
from 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY DR, BAYNE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 


BY PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Chief Actors in the Purita un Revyo- 
lution,” ‘‘ Life of Hugh Miller,” &. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 oon 14 Fleet Street. 


0 5s, free by p 
MeExon’e of J ‘AMES: i AUGHTON. 
With Extracts from his Private and Published 
By his Son, SamueLt Haveuton. 
Dublin : E. Ponsonny. 
London: Lone nd Co. 


In a few day will be published. 
VISION of JUSTICE (A Plea for 
Edmund Galley), and other Poems. By 

HYDE PaRKER. Crown 8v0, Cloth gilt, 5s. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Co.. Co.. Salisbury Square, EC 


A thick octavo Pamph let. price rice One Shilling. postage gat 
IVISECTIONS and PAINFUL EX- 
PERIMENTS cn LIVING ANIMALS; their 
Unjustifiability. By W. Gimson,Gison, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and Co., & 9, 10 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 


cae. 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. Beryam-Epwanps, Author of “A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuds, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BODDAM WHETHAM. 
$vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Iieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, lds, 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of * Tie County Fawilies,”’ 2 vols., 21s. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WieseNeR. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe,’ &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. 
sir Gibbie * is a book of genius.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“This book has power, pathos, and humour.”— 
Atheneum. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of * Effie Maxweil,” &c. 3 vols. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of absorbing interest.” —Post. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “ QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RosrnsoNn, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. [Next week. 








Now ready, cloth, 5s. 


P' JEMS. By Henry Exviiotr Mapen, 
M.A., Author of ~ Philip Ashton, aud other 
Poems,’ * Princes and Princesses.” 
Chester: PaILirpson and GOLDE 
London : GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul’ 8 Chentgens. 
Second Edition, eth, 
7RR ORS and TERRORS. of BLIND 
“4 GUIDES. The Popular Doctrine of Everlasting 
Puin Refuted by the Rev. N. G. WILKINS, ML.A., 
LL M. (Cambridge). 
“A powerful statement of the argument agaiust 
everlasting pain.’"—Church Téines. 
CONTENTS:—Probable Origin of the Dogma—lIts 
Mi-chievous Effects —Opposed to the Teaching of 
Scripture—Opp sed t» the Voice of Nature—Not 
Provabie by any Conceivable Revelation—View of 
Arguments on the Popular Side—Inconsistency of 
those who hold the Popular Doctrine. 
_ Etu or r Sroc °K, 62 Paternoster Row, E.Cc. 
Price Threepence. 
:= POLICY of SELF -HELP.— 
Sugges ions towards the Consolidation of the 
Empire aud the Defence of its Industries and Com- 
merce. Two Letters by W. FARRER ECROYD. 
Londen: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Bradford: 
Joun DALE and Co ; and of all Booksellers. 








Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.OS., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, | 
London, W. 


Londen: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion oon 


Fleet Street, 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION Td 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. 
Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 


“A very interesting book,and one of an unusual 
character, has been published in Lisbon within tue 
present year. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a 
merchant-adventurer, trading for ivory in the country 
at the back of Delagoa Bay, has written what is ob- 
viously a trustworthy account of his adventures as a 
| hunter and a naturalist, and what to English readers 
; at the present moment, when there appears to be 
some slight prospect of our finding ourseives, by 
exchange, the owners of this territory,is of greater 
importance, a recital of his vicissitudes as a trader and 
traveller, and his various troubles and wrongs as & 
resident colonist under Portuguese rule in Lourencs 
Marques."—Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, in the Academy. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SHADRAC HEH. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 


By J. M. JOY, 
Author of “A Dream,” and “'The Song of Caedmon, 
&c. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


FRENCH PLAYS 


NOW IN 
COURSE OF REPRESENTATION. 
WITH ENGLISH ARGUMENTS AND NOTES. 
Revised by F. E. A. GAS. 


Sewed, 6d each. 


By MOLIzRE :—L'Avare, Les Fourberies de Scapio, 
Les Femmes Savantes, &c. 
By RacinE:—Phidre, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs. 


London: 





MOLIERE’S WORKS. 


Literally Translated into English Prose, by 
Cc. H. WALL. 
With a short Life and a Portrait. 
38 6d each. 
“Tt is not too much to say that we have here pro- 
bably as goodatransl,tion of Molitre as can be given. 
—Academy. 


3 vols, post Svo, 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Cov ent it Garden. 


Jenn publis shed, aug 8vo, price 19s 
ECTURES on PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY and ASTRONOMICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. By the Rev. JAM“s CHALLIS, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy 
oan Experimentl Philosophy in the Univecsity of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity Cul 'ege. 
Cambridge: Dri@HTon, BELL, and Co. 
London: GeonGE BELL and Soxs. 


EW BOW - STREET POLICE- 
COURTS.—See the BUILDER (4d., or by post 

444) for View and Plan ; also View of Wooden House, 
Hildesheim ; the Gates ‘of Ballawat On the Influence 
| of Authority ; York House, Strand; Tour on the Con- 
tinent; Artists’ Benevclent Fund; Gateway et Baal- 
bee; Roads aud Roadways, &c. —46 Catherine Street, 

and all Newsmen. 
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NOTICE.—This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF 
TWO WORLDS: 
A Novel. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE. 
“Mr. Brooke bas put into his work much thought and careful workmanship. 
avd he already possesses the not too common gift of an easy and cultivated 


Jiterary style. Altogether, his book is intriusically good, and is full of promise for 
the future. '"—Scofsman, 





SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





£1 Sovrnampron Srreet, StrRanp, June 21st, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 


Marryar, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Woman Against Woman,” &c. 
8 vols., 3ls 6a. 
“Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic, and altogether the best work of 
fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written.’ —Scolsman, 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of * Meg,” “ Ths Curate’s Discipline," Woman's Wrong,” &c. 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. 
The ScoTsMAN says:—* A book that can We read with unmixed enjoyment by 
people of all ranks and of all ages.’ 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Lee BENEpicr, Author of “St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb 


APPLETON, Author of ** Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


JOHN BULL says :—* Taken as a whole, ‘Catching a Tartar’ is a bright and 
thoroughly interesting novel, which any one who begins will be pretty certain to 
finish.” 


>] 
The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four 
Wishes. By Daves. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ Well worth reading."—Specta‘or. “A good story.” —Athenwum. 
“A very clever novel."—Scotsman. “ A clever book.’’—Graphic. 
“A remarkable book.’—Aorning Post. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. 


OWEN BOURNE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Edith 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
A TIGER-LILY. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols., 


21s. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author 


of * Common-Sense,” * Ka @ Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.,31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





"NOTICE OF REMOVAL, &e.—We beg to intinate that, 
ty) ving to a constant inevease of business and the expiration of 
lease, it has been necessary for us to REMOVE from No. 10 to more 
convenient preinises at No. 31 Southampton Street, Strand, 
where we shall Le able, from this time forward, to carry on our 
business with iauch greate r fucility than heretofore. 

SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO. 

31 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C., 

June 21st, 1879 


SPANISH STATE PAPE R 8, , HED NRY VIIL., 
Now ready, in imp erial 8vo, pp. 932, price ibs, cloth 

Cries IDAR of LETTERS, DESPATCHES, and STATE 

PAPERS, re! ating to the Negotiations between England and Spain pre- 

at Simancas and elsewhere, Vou. IV., Part I., Henry 

Elited by Pascual. De GaYaNna@os, and published by the autho- 





1529- _— 





VIII, 


52)- 1530. 
rity of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

Upon the death of Mr. Bergenroth, Don Pascual de Gayangos was appointed 


to continue the Cilendar of the Sp unish State Papers. e has pursued a plan 

similar to that of h's predecessor, but has been able to add much valuable matter 

from Brussels and Ven'ce, with which Mr. Bergenroth was unacquainted. 
London: Lonaxans and Cy., and Trupnerand Cs. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge : MACNILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Dove.as 
and Founis. — _Dablin: A, THox. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S C\TALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Beisteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Pri. e list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 








NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. 
BLACKWOOD & SONS 


THIRD EDITION.—aEORGE ELIOTS NEW WORK. 
Next week will be published, price 10s 6'. 
TUE THIRD EDITION OF 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


COMPLETION OF MONTALEMBERT’S MONES OF 
THE WEST. 


This day is published, price 25s, 


The MONKS of the WEST. By Count de 


MONTAIEMBERT. Authorised Translation. Vols. VI. and VI!., completing 
the Work. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
1, 
COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


*Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &:. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 








I. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The HOUSE of LYS: One Book of its 


History. A Tale. By Major-General W. @. HaMiey, late of the Royal 
Engineers, Author of * Guilty, or Not Guilty ’" Second Editioa, 2 vols. post 
8vo0, 17s. 

“The story is admirably told throughout, and in particular ti love-passges 
are excellent. There is no lack of amusing and exciting inci: nt. Lo short, what 
w.th fun, love, and adventure, there is vo flagging in the bo>k frm tirst to list; 
and General Hamley is to be congratulated on hay-ng written an @<tremely enter- 
taining novel.”"—Saturday Review, June lith. 

“It is re:reshing to turn to volumes like the present, where the pictures are real, 
and .he descriptions drawn from varied experieuce."—TZimes, June 1 1b. 


mi. 
SECOND EDITION. 


DELICIA. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” 


~ Eugenie,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78 6d. [Vert week. 
Iv. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JULIAN Srurais, Author of “ John-a-Dreams,”” Sezond EJition, crown 8vo, 
73 6d. 

“This story, in its single volume, is worth a hundred of the three-v lume novels 
with which we are usually favoured. The book is a series of clever p.ctures of 
men and things.—Morning Post, June 3rd. 

“ With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspirations of cul ivation, and 
art worship, there is a great deal of fan in the book.’’—Times, Jane 74. 


BLACK WOOD'S 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


NOW BEING ISSUED. 
FOREIGN ENGLISH 


CLASSICS | for 
READERS. Edited by Mrs. OuirHayr. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6.1 each Volume. 
MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cotttns, M.A. Being the 

Seventh Volume of Foreign Ciassics FoR ENGLISH READERS. 

The other Volumes published of the Series are:—DANTE. By Mrs. Oliphant — 
Vouitamne. By Major-General E. B. Hamley.—Pascat. By Principal 
Tulloch —PetrarcH. By Henry Reeve.—Goetug, Vy A. Hayward.— 
MoLiéRE. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. 

Among Volumes in preparation are:— 
Rapecats. By Walter Besant.—CaLperon. By E. J. Hasell.—SomiLier 


By Andrew Wilsoa. 
NOW COMPLETE. 


* st ml aa x al ‘ . nN Y 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by ths Rev. W. Lucas COoLuins, M.A. Complete in 28 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, prize 2s 64 each, And imay also be had in 14 Vols., 
strongly and neatly bound with calf or vellum back, £3 10s, 

“It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of sach a series as this, in giviis 
English readers an insight, exact as far as it goes, into thos: vid aims) which 
are so remote, and yet tu many of us so close.”—Saturday Reo ew. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly the conception and ex cu'i n of this series 
of Classics."—Sritish Quarterly Review. 


BLACKWOOD and SONS 


EDINBURGH an! LONDON. 


WILLIAM 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 7 
MIRACLE PLAY OF 
AND HUSAIN. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By Colonel Sir LEWIS PELLY, K.C.B., K.°. 


Formerly serving in Persis as Secretary of Legation, aud Pyiiti a! Res l-ut in 
the Persian Gull. 


Revised, with Explanstory Notes, by ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, HM.'s Io ‘ina 
(Home) Civil Service, Trans!ator of * Amvar-i-Sahaili,” &c. 


THE HASAN 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Rendon 


London : 


JON DON LIBRARY, 12 Bt. James’ s Square, 
Founded 1 
PaTron—H R.A. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, io 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £25. 
Fifteen volurres are allowed to country and ten to town members. Readiug- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospecius on applicatiou. 

ROBERT HAKRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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SUMMER TOURS. 





“Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over, 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HAND- 
BOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.” 
—The Times. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS 
in ENGLAND and WALES. Giving an Account of the Places 
and Objects best worth visiting; more especially those rendered 
interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to attract the 
notice of intelligent strangers and travellers; arranged in con- 
nection with the most frequented Railways. Showing, at the 
same time, the way of seeing them to the best advantage, with 
the least expenditure of time and money. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged and condensed for the convenience of TRAVELLERS. 
Forming a Companion to Bradshaw’s Railway Tables. 

‘* This guide will be especially valuable to those whose business requires them 
to travel about the country a great deal, containing as it does so much interesting 


information about nearly every place that has any attractions for the traveller."— 
Times. 


“A trustworthy and alphabetically arranged account of every town, village, and 
place of importance, with all relating to them of archeological, geological), botani- 
cal, or geographical interest. A handier book of reference could hardly have been 
prepared. We believe it to be one of the best books of its kind which this well- 
known publisher has issued." —Science Gossiy. 


SCOTLAND. 


With Maps and Plans, post 8yo, 9s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS 


in SCOTLAND,—including Eptnsurcu, Metrose, Ketso, Gras- 
cow, Dumrrigs, Ayr, STIRLING, ARRAN, the CtypE, OBAN, INVER- 
ary, Locn Lomonp, LocH Katrine and Trossacus, CALEDONIAN, 
CANAL, INVERNESS, PERTH, DuNDEE, ABERDEEN, BRAEMAR, SKYE, 
CaITHNESS, Ross, SUTHERLAND, &c. 

“Mr. Murray's ‘ Handbook for Scotland’ is to be recommended warmly. The 
arrangement of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes in- 
troduced for tours%of one, two, or three months, in order to suit the different periods 
of time at the disposal of tourists, are all that can be expected or accomplished 
The clear and precise series of charts form in themselves a most valuable feature, 
and are so introduced as to give the utmost value to the letterpress."—Bui/der. 


IRELAND. 


With Map, post Svo, 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS 


in IRELAND—including Dusiin, Betrast, Donecat, GALway, 
WExForD, Cork, Limerick, WATERFORD, the Lakes of KILLARNEY, 
Coast of AntRIM, Mayo, Gatway, &c. 

“There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the south and 
west of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of Europe still find in 
Ireland that which they have seen nowhere else,and which hag charms all its 
own. Thackeray doubted whether there is in all the earth a grander view than 
that over Westport to Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and south, indeed 
all round the island, bas beauties that many a travelled Englishman has not the 
least conception of."—Times. 


THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. 


With Index, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village 
within a circle of Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Alpha- 
betically arranged. By James Tuorne, F.S.A. 


“A traveller can go nowhere—at least, willingly—without a ‘Murray’ in his 
hand. We have been more ignorant concerning the environs of London than we 
were as regards those of any foreign city of Europe. Mr. Thorne has effectually 
removed the evil and the reproach. It is an absolute marvel how minutely he 
notes every topic of interest. It is as remarkable an instance of well-applied 
industry as we could quote in the whole history of letters."—Art Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














MACMILLAN & 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25«., with Portraits. 


LIFE of CHARLES J. MATHEWS, 


Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspondence and 
Speeches. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


MACVEY NAPIER’S 
SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by his Son, Macvey Narizr. 8vo, 14s. 

As Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Napier had an extensive correspondence with literary men, and this selec. 
tion includes letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, J. 8. Mill, 
Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many others. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


RODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, 


Jun., Author of “ Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” &. 


NORTHWARD HO! By Captain A. H. 


MARKHAM, R.N. Including a Narrative of Captain Phipps’s Expedition, by a 
Midshipman. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 108 6d. [This day. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


F.BS., &c. 
ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8vo, 


8s 6d. (This day. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. With Ilustrations, 8vo, 
8s 6d. [This day. 


A DEFENCE of PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT. 


Being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. By Artaur J. BALFour, M.A., 
M.P. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. 
8vo, 12s. 


EDUCATION: its Principles and Practice 


as Developed by George Combe, Author of “The Constitution of Man.” 
Collected and Edited by Witt1am Joiir, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 8vo, 
with Portrait by Jeens, 15s. [This day. 


The SUCCESSION to the ENGLISH CROWN: 


a Historical Sketch. By A. BAILEY, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Next week. 


The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Professor W. S. JEvons, M.A, F.B.S. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with New Preface, &c., 8vo, 103 6d. (Next week. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 


Edition, in Moathly Volumes. 


Vol. V. GLAUCUS; or the Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 


FAMILIES. Vol. V. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonas. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, ls 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d. (This day. 
A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 
By Henry A. Brigut. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


SHORT EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. Part II. By the Rev. H. BELCHER, M.A. 18mo, 2s. 


(This day. 
The LAUGHING MILL, and other Stories. 
By JuLIAN HaAWTHORNS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


BALLADS and SONNETS. By Alexander 


ANDERSON (“‘ Surfaceman.”). Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A work of great interest."—Saturday Review. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR 


LIFE OF THE PRINCE Consort, Vol. IV. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
C#s8aR: a Sketch, by James Anthony Froude. 
Lire OF RoBerRT Dick, by Samuel Smiles. 
Lire OF Dr. Durr, by Dr. George Smith. 
THE LOVER'S TALE, by Alfred Tennyson. 
MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WeasT, Vol. VI. 
MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by Dr. Plumptre, 
LEWES'S PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, Third Series. 
THE KING'S SECRET, by the Dac de Broglie. 
WAR IN BULGARIA, by Valentine Baker. 
Lire OF BisHOP SELWYN, by W. H. Tucker. 
TRAVELS IN THB CEVENNES, by R. L. Stevenson. 
In TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR GILBERT Scorr. 
Scott's LECTURES ON MRDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
LECTURES ON FRENCH Poets, by W. H. Pollock. 
HisTorY OF OUR Own TIMES, by Justin McCarthy. 
LiFe AND TIMES OF Sten, by J. R. Seeley. 
My COMMAND IN SouTs AFRICA, by Gen. Cunynghame. 
AMONG THE BEDOUINS, by Lady Anne Blunt. 
TENT-WORK IN PALESTINE, by C. R. Conder. 
HOLYDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, by M. B. Edwards. 
LONDONIANA, by Edward Walford. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF M, Turers, by Jules Simon. 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA, &c, by Isabel Burton. 
A VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA, by Sir G. Nares, 
Tour IN Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 
LECTURES ON ART, by E. J. Poynter. 
LIFE OF CHARLES XIL., by the King of Sweden. 
Memorr OF HENRY ComprToN, by his Sons. 
Lire OF CHARLES LEVER, by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
SELECTION FROM THE SERM NS OF Dr. NEWMAN. 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER, by Dean Vaughan. 
NOTES OF A NATURALIST, by H. N. Moseley. 
PRINSEP’S JOURNALS OF AN ARTIST IN INDIA, 
ROyAL WINDSOR, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF DEAN HOOK. 
Lire OF J. M. W. TURNER, by P. G. Hamerton. 
BIsMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 
THE EASTERN QUESTION, by the Duke of Argy)l. 
MEMOIR OF Mr8. JAMESON, by Mrs. Macpherson. 
SKETCHES FROM FreNCuH History, by T. A. Trollope. 
MEMOIRS OF FRANCES, BARONESS BUNSEN. 
BruGscH-Bey'’s EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, 
MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN Russet, or ToRDOWN. 
THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT, by H. M. Stanley. 
A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ by Mrs. Brassey. 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKBY, by a Consul's Wife. 
CRUISE OF THE ‘ CHALLENGER,’ by W. J.J. Spry. 
BuRNABY'S RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 
ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS, by A. F. Crosse. 
On TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Harriet Roche. 
AMONG THE SPANISH PEOPLE, by H. J. Rose. 
JOURNEY THROUGH KHORASSAN, by Col. MacGregor. 
GossE’s LITERATURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
GLEANINGS OF PAsT YEARS, by W. E. Gladstone, 
THE ZULUS AND OUR FRONTIERS, by T. J. Lucas, 
Tue TuRKS IN INDIA, by H. G. Keene. 
A NOOK IN THE APENNINES, by Leader Scott. 
CELEBRITIES AT Home, Third Series. 
ENGLISH GIRLS, by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
HIsTORY OF A CRIME, by Victor Hugo. 
HIsTORY OF AFGHANISTAN, by Colonel Malleson. 
WICLIF AND HIS Precursors, by Professor Lechler. 
Cyprus, from the German of F. Von Loher. 
Cyprus, by R. H. Lang —TuHE SLAVs, by Dr. Maclear. 
THe GREAT THIRST LAND, by Parker Gillmore. 
VisiT TO SOUTH AMERICA, by Edwin Clark. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE AFGHANS, by H. W. Bellew. 
GREEN'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PkOPLE, Vol. III. 
LiFg OF CouNT MOLTKE, by W. Miiller. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS, by E. 8. Bridges 
THE WILD BEASTS OF INDIA, by G. P. Sanderson. 
PERAK AND THE MALAYsS, by Major McNair. 
SAINTLY WORKERS, by Canon Farrar. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION, by F. Max Miiller. 
Our ENGLISH BIBLB, by Dr. Stoughton. 
ART OF SCIENTIFIC Discovery, by Dr. Gore. 
THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, by Canon Mozley. 
SOcIAL PROBLEMS, by J. T. Thomson. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE, by R. A. Proctor. 
Our EsTABLISHED CHURCH, by Rev. Morris Fuiler. 
PARISH SERMONS, by Dean Hook. 
VOLTAIRE, by Colonel Hamley.—DeFoer, by W. Minto. 
Mrs. Macquorp's Pictures FROM NORMANDY. 
ARROWS IN THE AIR, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
MISCELLANIES, by Bishop Wordsworth. 
MixeD Essays, by Matthew Arnold. 
READINGS IN MELBOURNE, by Sir A. Michie. 
EssaYs AND STuDIES, by John Skelton. 
HIBERNIA VENATICA, by M. O'Connor Morris. 
THE CLASSIC Poets, by W. T. Dobson. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY, by J. A. Symcnis. 
SIX MONTES IN ASCENSION, by Mrs. Gill. 
WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA, by Julius Beerbohm. 


ALL READERS. 








RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD, by Frances Kemb'e. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS, by Robert Browning. 

THE SATSUMA REBELLION, by A. H. Mounsey. 
THACKERAY, by Anthony Trollope. 

A Y8AR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN, by H. Bright. 
SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE OF MACV&Y NAPIER. 
GREEKS AND GoTHS, a Stady, by Isaac Taylor. 
BALLADS AND SONNETS, by Alexander Anderson. 


Mewmore OF Dr, DAUNT.——\[eMORIALS OF Da. Greaa. 


THe LATER EVANGELICAL FATHERS, by M. Seetey. 
TITIAN, by R. F. Heath.——Cakr's Essays ON ART. 
THe REPUBLIC OF SAN Marino, by J. T. Bent. 

THs LANE AND THE Fretp, by Rev. F. @. Wood. 
Tue Sea Suore, by Dr. Duncan. 

THE WOODLANDS, by M. C. Cooke. 

MOUNTAIN, & Moor, & UNpexG@rounn, by J. Taylor. 
MODERN FRENCHMEN, by P. G. Hamerton. 

Brirish Cyprus, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Lire OF Stk GARNET WOLSELEY. 

Nores oF My Lirs, by Archdeacon Denison. 
HIsrorRIcaL Essays, by Canon Mozley. 

MEMOIR OF THE Rev. FRANCis Hopason. 

SKETCHEs OF OLD Comrapes, by H. 0. Malan. 


MOLIéeR®, by Mrs. Oliphant —SrENsER,by Dean Church. 


LiF& AND LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Moss FROM A ROLLING STON®, by C. A. Payt om. 
JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR ABBOTT. 
Lirs OF GEORGE Moore, by Samuel Smiles 
SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS WiTd M. Tarpas, &. 
Lire oF Lond BRACONSFIEBLD, by T. P. O'Connor. 
PusLic Lirg OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIRLD. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF Rey, W. PanNSPATHES. 
Eeyprt As it Is, by J. C. MeCoan. 

THe KuHEDIVES BGYPT, by Edward de Leon. 

Lire IN JAPAN, by E. Warren Olark. 

From Kuga TO Los Nor, by Colonel Prejevalsky. 
Tus TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY, by J. Aylward. 

Tus Pore AND THE KING, by A. Gallenga. 
MEMORIALS OF THE Savoy, by W. J. Loftie. 
Memoir oF MATTHEW Davenport HILL. 

WILp LiFe IN A SOUTHERN CouNTY,. 

PIONBERING IN BRAZIL, by T. P. Bigg-Wither. 
BLIND Man’s HoLipay: Essays, by W. W. Fenn. 
COWDEN CLARK'S RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS, 
GweEN, by the Author of “ An Epic of Hades.” 
LITERARY STupIEs, by Walter Bagehot. 

Mopern INprA, by Monier William-. 

ENGLisH FOLK-LoRE, by Rev. T. F. T. Dyer. 

Our WOODLAND Trees, by F. G. Heath. 
UppINGHAM-BY-THE-SEA —— WONDERFUL LONDON. 
Norra ITaLtaN FOLK, by Mrs. Comyans Carr, 
HOUSEHOLD ORGANISATION, by Mrs. Cuddy. 

Tue Teacuer, by J. R. Blakiston. 

THR THEATRE FRANGAIS, by A. BR. Cochrane. 

A MINISTRY OF HEALTH, by Dr. Richardson. 
Leisure Time Stopies, by Andrew Wilson. 
FReeDOM IN SCIENCE, by Dr. Haeckel. 

A Voyaace RounD THE WoRLD, by Archdeiccn Gray. 
Sport on Tue NEPAUCL FRONTIER, by * Maori.” 
Divine Legation OF Curisr, by Rev. T. W. Fowle. 
OCCASIONAL Papers by Rev. John Keble. 

Lire OF THE WorLD TO Coma, by T. T. Shore. 
Socrat Powitics, by Arthur Arnold. 

Lire OF Rey. JOHN WILSON, of Bombay. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HONORE DE BALZAC. 
STIRRING TIMES IN JERUSALEM ,by James Fian. 
Memores OF MADAME DE STAAL DE LAUNAY. 
Warren Hastinas, by Captain L. J. Trotter. 
Memoirs oF LADY CHATrERTON, by E. H. Dering. 
Lire oF GeorGe ComsBe, by Charies Gibbon. 
MEMOIR OF BisHOP EWING, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 
ADVENTUROUS Livas, by B. H. Becker. 

Lirs oF YAKOOB Bae, by Demetrius Boulger. 
CATHERINE OF SIENA, by Josephine Butler. 

THE French RevoiuTion, by Henri Van Laun. 
Britisa Burma, by Captain U. J. F. S. Forbes. 
Avpine Ascents, by H. Schiitz-Wilson. 

Vorage Or a Paper Canor, by N. H. Bishop. 
Voyage or THE Amazon, by C. B. Brown. 

Tue Great Frozen Sea, by Captain A. Markham. 
Burma, Past aNp Present, by Lieut-Gen. Fytche, 
PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY.——PHILOCHRISTUS. 
Tue CaTHEDRAL, by Bishop Benson, 

HiNTON’s CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING. 
ViLtage Pouttics: Sermons, by C. W. Stubbs. 
THEOLOGICAL Lectures, by Wm. Canningham. 
Prorecs anp Amapevs, edited by A. de Vere. 
Science Lectures aT SouTH KENSINGTON, 

Tue BrBie anv Criticism, by Dr. Rainy. 
Rapuaet, by N. D’ Anvers. 

GRosart’s REPRESENTATIVE NONCONFORMISTS, 
Tue War IN New Zeacanp, by T. W. Gudgeon, 
Burns, by Principal Shairp.——Brian Borv. 
FLoriLecium AMANTIS, by Coventry Patmore. 
Lire anp Times oF Bacon, by James Spedding. 
MEMOIR OF HENRY VINCBNT, by Rey. W. Dorling. 


| Tre Yours or Queen Etizanernu, by L. Wiesener. 
Tue Kasvt InsvrrecTIon, by Sir Vincent Eyre. 
GaLILro GALILEel, by Karl Von Gebler. 

Murpuy's Ramses in Nortu. Western AMERICA, 
Tue ArGHAN Question, by the Dake of Argyll, 
Tue FLowers or THe Sky, by R. A. Proctor. 
Earty Cuvurcnu History, by Dean Merivale. 
Sport in Britisa Borman, by Lieut.-Col. Pollok, 
Tue FarrYLanp oF Scrence, by A. B. Backley. 
Turism oR AGNosticisM, by Rev. B. Maitland. 
Otp Paris, by Lady Catherine C. Jackson. 
Parcuwork, by Frederick Locker. 

Tue Enetisu Arnmy, by Major A. Griffiths, 
Prixce Bismakck’s Lerrers, 1844 to 1870. 

Lire or Str JosHvuaA WALMSLEY, by his Son. 
WorkK AMONG WORKING MEN, by Ellice Hopkins. 
Victor EMANvRgL II., Kine or ITaty, by G. 8. Godkin 
SrovuGuTon’s RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 1702-1800. 
WALPoLE'’s History OF ENGLAND FROM 1815. 
GOETHR'S FAUST, by Anna Swanwick. New Edition. 
MONTAIGNE, by Rev. W. Lucas Vollins. 

Guest's LeCTURKS ON THE HistoRY OF ENGLAND. 
RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN, by H. Calderwood. 
TAY Lor's LATS# WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ENGLAND AND RussiA, by Demetrius Boulger. 
DuUNKIN'S OBITUARY NOTICES OF ASTRONOMERS, 
One GENERATION OF A Norroik House 

ARNOLD'S ROMAN SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 
MACHIAVELLI AND HIS ‘Times, by Professor Villari. 
TROPICAL NATURE, by A. R. Wallace. 

Our OLp CHurca, by Thomis Hughes. 

Str Wacter Scort, by Richard H. Hatton. 

MY EXPeRiences OF A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE, by Mra, Pattison. 

Sketcues OF Huntine, &:., by F. F. Whitehurst, 
Work apout THe Five DiALs, 

Oxrorp, by Algernon M. M. Stedman. 

Our OLD AcTors, by Henry Barton Baker. 

SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION, by Rev. F. G. Lee. 

THE ENGLISH CaURCH IN THe ISta Cenrury, 

SAVONAROLA AND HIS Times, by W. R. Clark. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOP.XDISTS, by J. Morley, 
REMINISCENCES, by Lord Teigomouth. 

THe ENGLIsH REFORMATION, by Dr. Ge'kie. 

Mesorr OF WILLIAM Harvey, by R. Willis. 

Tue INDIAN MuTINY, by Colonel Malleson. 

THE INVASIONS OF [INDIA FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

Memorrs OF MapaMe Vigee Le Baun. 

REC LLECTIONS OF Dr. Durr, by Rov. Lal. B. Dag. 

Lirg oF St. HUGH OF AVALON, by Rev. G. G, Perry 

RESIDENCE IN N&w ZeALAND, by Rev. J. Buller. 

MIDIAN Re-Vistrep, by Captain R. F. Barton. 

THROUGH ASIATIO TUBKKY, by Grattin Geary. 

TRAVELS OF Dr. AND MADAMe HeLFeR IN S¥Rta. 

A TouR IN AMERICA, by H. Hussey Vivien. 

DiagsBy's FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN Soutuean INDIA. 

LiFe IN ASIATIC TURKEY, by Rev. E. J. Davis. 

THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER, by an Old Panjaubee. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE, by R. L. Stevenson. 

On Foot in SPAIN, by Major Campion. 

From A Quiet PLace: Sermons, by A. K. i. B. 

EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE, by Alexander Bain, 

Hersexts REacisM OF MODERN Science. 

THE CLASSIC PRKACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

Tue Hesrew Urorta, by W. F. Adeney. 

AnTI-Tueistic THeories, by Robert Flint. 

THe HUMAN Specigs, by A. de Quatrefages. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY, by A. Geikie. 

Tue TELEPHONE, &c., by Count da Moncel 

PaRiMITIVE MANNERS AND Customs, by J. Farrer. 

Screntiric Memorks, by J. W. Draper. 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND New, by Samuel Butler. 

LOCK Y«R'S STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

THE SERMON ON THE MouNT, by IT. J. Coleridge. 

E@yertan Berger, &c., by James Bonwic's, 

THs EVOLUTION OF MAN, by Dr. Haeckel 

MATHESON'S GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY 

FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY, by CO. N. Scott, 

Tue BamprTon LecrTure#, 1878, by Rev. C. Wrigh’. 

DANTE: an Essay. by Dean Church. 

Tue Secret oF Success, by W. H. D. Adams. 

Covert-Sipe Sketcues, by J. Nevill Fitt. 

HILDA AMONG THE BROKEN GODs: a Poem. 

Fres-TRADE AND Protection, by Henry Faweett. 

Tue [asa Bar, by J. R. O' Flanagan. 

Lire IN THE MOFUSSIL, by an Ex-Vivilian. 

POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS, by W. Forster. 

In My INDIAN GARDEN, by Phil. Robinson. 

Tae EnGuisn Lake Distaicrs, by William Koight. 

NaTurRaL Hisrory, by Edward Lock woo 4. 

OuR Raitways, by Joseph Parslve. 

- WALFORD'S PLEASANT DAYS IN PLEASANT PLACES 

Srupies in Parrosopuy, by Professor Knight. 

PICTURES OF THE Past, by F. H. Giunly. 

Jerrovp's Eaver UNver IsMaltl Pasa 

Lire OF Ernst Agnpt.——Lir¢ or FF. CHorin, 





ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


See 


CIRCULAR, 


New 





Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


&@° All the Books on the above List may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 


City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


JULY, 1879. 
NO. DXCV. NEW SERIES CXvV. 
EDITED BY 


Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 


CONTENTS. 
OUR PAST and OUR FUTURE. By the Editor. 


MARY ANERLEY. By R, D. Blackmore. Chapter 1—Headstrong and Headlong. IL—Scargate Hall. 
III.—A Disappointing Appointment. IV.—Disquietude. V.—Decision. VI.—Anerley Farm. 


SHELLEY as a LYRIC POET. By the Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
A ROYAL COMMISSION UPON the SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

BIBLIOMANIA in 1879: a Chat about Rare Books. By Shirley. 

THREE SONNETS. By Lady Charlotte Elliot. 

GOSSIP and GOSSIP. 

THREE SMALL BOOKS by GREAT WRITERS. 

A GOVERNMENT on its DEFENCE. 








ESSRS. LONGMANS and CO. have the pleasure of announcing that from this date 
Fraser’s MaGazine will appear under the Editorship of 


DR. JOHN TULLOCH, 


PRINCIPAL IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


With the view of making this old-established Magazine more suitable to the tastes of all 
classes of readers of periodical literature, the services of some of the most popular authors have 
been secured, and the form and appearance of Fraser’s Macazine will be brought into accord- 
ance with the taste of the day. 


FrAsEr’s MAGAzInNz will continue to be an organ of Liberal opinion in Literature and Politics, 
and will deal month by month with the course of Public Affairs, and all pressing questions of 
Social, Ecclesiastical, and Educational interest. 


It will review regularly Current Literature, and the issue of /iction by popular writers will 
again become one of the prominent features of Fraser’s MaGazine. 


The first story to appear will be by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “LORNA 
DOONE,” &e. 

The Editor will devote attention to Foreign Literature, and continue the marked interest 
which Fraser’s Macazine has hitherto taken in the political condition of the Colonies of the 
British Empire. 

Amongst those who have promised Contributions for early numbers of Fraser’s MAGAZINE are 


MRS. BRASSEY. PROFESSOR JEBB. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. MR. A. LANG. 
“A. K. HB.” | 


MR. H. REEVE. 
pgs hi MR. G. SAINTSBURY. 
; ; “ SHIRLEY.” 
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